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INTRODUCTION 


Compiling the Atlas of Medieval Jewish History entailed a 
number of problems, the first being the very definition of the 
term medieval in Jewish history. One may even question 
whether the Jews ever had a medieval age, since the history 
of the Jewish people is unlike that of other European peoples, 
who went through Dark Ages before they emerged into the 
Renaissance. However, since we required a defined period 
for practical purposes, we adopted an accepted concept and 
superimposed it on Jewish life. It would be more accurate to 
say that this atlas encompasses the period of the Jewish 
people’s exile from their land, arranged according to accepted 
historical periods, beginning with the Barbarian Invasions in 
the fourth and fifth centuries and continuing to the period after 
the Chmielnicki Massacres of 1648-1649 and the collapse of 
the Shabbatean movement. 

The advances of scholarly research of our generation on 
the history of the Jews has necessitated the compilation of 
this atlas, the first in a series dealing with the history of the 
Jewish people in the Diaspora. 

The maps attempt to present the changes that befell the 
Jews over a period of more than a thousand years. Despite 
the many vicissitudes, disasters and trials that befell them 
during this period, their ties to the Holy Land remained 
unbroken. This is the common bond that united the Jewish 
people and it finds its expression in this atlas. The maps 
illustrate the changes that occurred in the Holy Land and 
in the Diaspora in chronological order of the events: em- 
igration, expulsion from cities and countries, and forced 
conversion. While it was impossible to structure the atlas 
with complete synchronization, the reader can still learn 
about the movement of Jews from one center to another 
and how Jewish inspiration and vitality spread from one 
geographical area to another. We have not always been able 
to give an exhaustive description of Jewish life in each area, 
from its inception to its demise. In some regions Jewish life 
reached full development, both materially and spiritually. In 
others, the pulse of Jewish community life stopped beating. 

A further difficulty was determining political boundaries of 
states and countries, since these changed from time to time. 
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We have usually followed the accepted practice regarding 
political boundaries. 

The texts that accompany the maps provide a supplemen- 
tary evaluation and give a geographical-historical expression 
to the relevant period in the history of the Jews. 

The atlas is divided into four sections: the first opens with 
a description of the Jewish Diaspora in the fourth and fifth 
centuries and ends with the Crusades; the second opens 
with the period following the Crusades and ends with the 
destruction of Jewish communities during the Black Death; 
the third section ends with the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain; and the fourth ends with the devastation resulting from 
the Chmielnicki Massacres of 1648-1649 and the spiritual 
upheaval that came after the collapse of the Shabbatean 
movement. Each of these four major disasters represents 
the termination of an era. 

* * * 
This atlas could not have been produced without the aid of 
students and friends, who gave me invaluable assistance in 
gathering material and in verification of much of the detail. 
My thanks are therefore due to Y. Avishur, M. Idel, R. Bonfil, 
A. Grossman, B. Z. Degani, A. David, M. Nadav, Y. T. Assis, 
E. Friesel, Y. Y. Kaplan, Y. Kaplan, and M. Riegler. 

I also owe thanks to Y. Ben-Zion for the picture of the 
tombstone at Kabul, ánd to the photographer Z. Radovan 
for the pictures of the Ramban Synagogue. 

Thanks are also due for the preparation of this atlas to 
the staff of Carta whose dedication, advice and extensive 
experience and knowledge have been of infinite assistance 
throughout. 

For the preparation of the English edition my thanks are 
due to Moshe Shalvi, Who translated the Hebrew text into 
English, and to the staff at Carta, particularly Lorraine Kessel, 
Anna Gelman, Hanna Tabatchnik and Miriam Dobrusin. 

Thanks are also due to Charles E. Smith, President, Paul 
Bernabeo, Editorial Director, and Stephen Wagley, of Simon 
and Schuster Academic Reference Division, who coordinated 
the creation of this English language edition. 
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in Hebrew, Latin and Greek. 
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FROM THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS OF EUROPE 
UNTIL THE CRUSADES 
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THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS OF EUROPE Fifth Century 


The invasions of various tribes, collectively called the barbar- 
ians, into the boundaries of the Roman Empire caused great 
changes in Western Europe and only the Eastern Roman 
Empire — Byzantium — was able to withstand these inva- 
sions. 

As for the Jews, it was not the barbarian invasions that en- 
dangered their survival but rather Byzantium and Christianity. 
From the time of Constantine the Great (ruled 306-337), who 
granted imperial favor to Christianity, Christianity sought to 
populate Palestine with its co-religionists by encouraging both 
pilgrimages to its holy places and settlement in the country. 
Bands of Christian monks, “the Christian army,” were the 
standard-bearers of the church militant. Palestine and other 
Christian centers became arenas for disputations with Jews, 
and Christianity sought to interpret these disputations as 
its triumph over Judaism. Christian tradition tells of whole 
Jewish communities that converted: for example, the entire 
Jewish community of Menorca was converted by Bishop 
Severus in 418. It was during this period that Christianity 
began laying the first foundation for a comprehensive ideology 
concerning its ascendancy over Judaism. The Jewish people 
were punished for crucifying Jesus, and the instruments of 
this punishment were Vespasian and Titus, who, according 
to this ideology, supported Christianity. An extensive fabric 
of legends and folktales was woven around the allegation 
that the Jews crucified Jesus, and the Jewish people were 


x Z2Y) Decoration of a Jewish tombstone 
found. in| the catacombs in Rome. 


branded as "killers of God." The church declared itself 
the heir of Judaism, Verus Israel (“the true Israel"), and 
sought proof for this in the Bible. The existence of the 
Jewish people was necessary to enable the conversion of 
the pagans to Christianity. Augustine (354-430), bishop of 
Hippo (north Africa), found a justification for the humiliation 
of the Jewish people in this interpretation of Psalm 59:11 
— “Slay them not, lest my people forget; scatter them by 
thy power and bring them down...": “Slay them [the Jews] 
not lest my people (the Christians) forget" the prophecies 
in the Bible foretelling the realization of Christianity. “And 
bring them [the Jews] down.” These were the tenets that 
guided Christianity in its war against Judaism over the many 
generations and upon these foundations it built anti-Jewish 
public opinion, whose effects were apparent during the 
entire Middle Ages. Christian propagandists saturated the 
centers of the ancient world. The most prominent was John 
Chrysostom (c. 347-407), who determined the character of 
the struggle against Judaism, a struggle that was necessary 
for Christianity to emerge victorious in the pagan world. 
Nonetheless, the church fathers required the assistance of 
Jewish scholars to interpret and understand the Bible text. 
One of them, Jerome (Eusebius Sophronius Hieronymus, 
342-420, of Bethlehem) required the help of Jewish teachers 
in Palestine to learn Hebrew for his translation of the Bible 
into Latin (c. 404). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF JEWS 
Middle of the Sixth Century 


Information regarding the Jewish dispersion is sparse. One 
may learn about the way of life of the Jewish communities 
from the canons of the church synods that convened in 
Europe. For example, one of the rulings of the Council of 
Elvira in southern Spain at the beginning of the fourth century 
forbade Jews to bless Christian fields and Christians to eat 
in the company of Jews. These prohibitions were intended 
to prevent fraternization between Jews and Christians. From 
this, one may also infer that Jews engaged in agriculture. 

In the fifth century church councils increasingly discussed 
matters involving the Jews. Although Rome was a center 
of Christianity, the leaders of the church were weak, thus 
enabling the church councils in various regions to issue 
canons concerning Jewish affairs. 

Anti-Jewish bias was prevalent at the church councils held 
in France during the Merovingian period and their decisions 
express the intent to sever social relations between the Jewish 
and Christian populations. The decisions of these councils 
determined the relationship of the Merovingian rulers toward 
the Jews. However, Merovingian France admitted the Jewish 
refugees who fled from Visigothic persecutions. 

Massacre and persecution were the fate of the Jewish 
communities in the lands conquered by the Byzantine armies. 
The Emperor Justinian I promulgated a series of Novellae (new 
laws added to the Corpus luris Civilis) intended to harm the 
Jews and restrict the livelihood of the Jewish population in 
the Roman Empire. One of the Novellae forbade the public 
reading of the Torah in Hebrew, permitting the reading 
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only in Greek. The Jews got around this law by composing 
a corpus of Hebrew liturgical poetry that was incorporated 
in the prayers and contained references to passages in the 
Pentateuch. 

The victory of Belisarius, commander of Justinian's army, 
over the Vandals in North Africa (533) put an end to their 
rule in that territory and from then on the status of the Jews 
declined in the former Vandal kingdom. The Jews, Donatists 
and Arians were warned against proselytizing. The status of 
the Jews further declined with the capture of Burion, the fifth 
city of the Pentapolis, situated at the southwestern edge of 
Cyrenaica and the Jews of this ancient community were 
forced to convert to Christianity and their synagogue was 
turned into a church. Many Jews fled to the free Berber 
tribes, who treated them kindly. 

The map of Jewish dispersion shows a large Jewish world 
extending beyond the borders of the Roman Empire, including 
the Persian Sassanid kingdom. The rulers of this kingdom 
were generally tolerant toward the Jews, allowing them to 
establish their own organizations and institutions and thus 
providing a new political foundation for Jewish self-govern- 
ment through the office of the exilarch, the lay head of the 
Jewish community. 

A distant independent Jewish community in southern Ara- 
bia maintained close contact with the Jewish community in 
the Holy Land and some of its members were priviliged to 
be buried in Bet She'arim. 
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SYNAGOGUES IN PALESTINE 
Second to Sixth Centuries 


Byzantine rule sought to deal a blow to the Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine and the Diaspora by abolishing the 
patriarchate. The death of R. Gamaliel the Sixth in 426 
brought an end to the harassment of the patriarchate. 
(The harassment apparently continued until 429.) In spite 
of the authorities’ attempt to badger the Jewish residents 
of Palestine by dividing the country into three provinces 
— Prima in the center, Secunda in the north and Tertia in 
south — the Jewish community remained resolute. A list of 
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synagogues and their mosaics present a picture of a Jewish 
community attempting to cope with the edicts of the time. 
Jews were forbidden to reside in Jerusalem, and Tiberias 
became the most important Jewish center of the period. 
The Samaritan community was badly decimated as a result 
of its first revolt against Byzantine rule in 484, when Emperor 
Zeno built a church on Mount Gerizim, and the revolt in 529 
during the reign of Emperor Justinian I. 
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The Jewish kingdom of Himyar in southern Arabia was 
a thorn in the flesh of Byzantium, particularly during the 
Byzantine-Persian wars, because it was located on a major 
trade route. Byzantium’s geopolitical motives for moving 
against Himyar were founded on the strategic necessity of 
establishing a southern flanking route to the Persian Gulf. 
This objective required a base on the Red Sea and an 
alliance with Ethiopia, the only Christian state in the area. 
The commercial motive was to maintain an open sea route 
to India in order to protect the supply of spices and other 
goods from India and Arabia to the merchants of Rome. 
However, the Jewish kingdom prevented the passage of 
Byzantine traders through its territory in retaliation for the 
persecution of Jews in Byzantium, and Du Nuas, the last king 
of Himyar, was particularly zealous in this matter. Persia was 
too weak an ally to render any significant support to the 


Jewish kingdom of Himyar because it did not share Himyar’s 
political and strategic needs in its relations with Byzantium 
Himyar was threatened by the Christian merchant community |=- ~ 
in Najran and by the Ethiopians. The latter, having formec | _ 

an alliance with Byzantium, undertook to fight Byzantium’s 
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Jewish communities and the remnants of the independen: Gaza ; ng ж. 
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the Arabian peninsula; many fled to the city of Taif. Th« 
Jewish community in Najran was annihilated. 
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A section of the floor mosaic of Bet Alfa synagogue 
showing signs of the Zodiac. 


WARS BETWEEN PERSIA 
AND BYZANTIUM 
609-629 
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THE PERSIAN INVASION OF In 606 the Persian legions invaded Syria, Palestine and Phoeni- 


cia and began to dismember the Byzantine Empire. Palestine 
PALESTINE was a natural center for Persian-Jewish collaboration since it 
614-618 had a large Jewish community that was a potential counter- 


force to the Christian population and Byzantine rule. Most 
of the Jewish population was centered in Galilee, in an area 
that controlled the route leading from Damascus to Palestine. 
There was also a concentration of Jews in Jerusalem, so large 
that the governor of the city tried to force them to convert to 
Christianty. The fall of Antioch to the Persians severed the 
land route between Constantinople and Palestine and in 613 
the Persians entered Damascus. Jerusalem was captured in 
614, and in 619 the Persians conquered Egypt. In all these 
conquests the Jews and Samaritans received the Persians 
as liberators, turning many cities over to them. The Persian 
conquest of Palestine was interpreted by the Jews as the 
advent of the messianic period of redemption. This ferment 
was reflected in the eschatological literature of the period and 
in the increasing number of messianic movements among the 
Jews. 

The Jewish community's euphoria over the Persian con- 
quest was short-lived; the Persians did not fulfill their promises 
to the Jews and were soon favoring the Christian community 
and persecuting the Jewish one. In a battle near Nineveh 
(627), the Byzantines defeated the Persians and proceeded 
to occupy Ctesiphon (628). With the death of Khosrow (628), 
the way was open to the conquest of Jerusalem (629), but 
the days of Byzantine rule too were short-lived. The Islamic 
conqueror stood at the gate. 


© City that opened its gates to Persians +++ Jewish army 
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THE JEWS IN THE 
ARABIAN PENINSULA 
Beginning of the 
Seventh Century 
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MUHAMMAD’S WARS AGAINST THE JEWS 623-629 


We know very little about the beginnings of Jewish settlement 
in the Arabian peninsula. It seems that Jews began to live 
in oases and urban centers in the first centuries C.E. The 
settlers engaged in agriculture and commerce and were 
organized in clans (or, according to some scholars, tribal 
groups). Their agriculture consisted mainly of date groves, 
while in commerce they developed the credit system and in 
the crafts they were blacksmiths, gold- and silversmiths and 
expert armor makers. Various families were identified by 
their occupations. The story is told that Muhammad used to 
buy goods on credit from the Jews. 

Medina had a concentration of Jewish tribes; among the 
large ones were Banu Nadir, Qurayza, Qaynuqa' and some, 
who claimed to be of priestly descent, called Kahinan. Their 
strongholds were greater in number than those of the Arabs. 
The Khaybar Jews resided about a hundred kilometers 
north of the Medina district and it is possible that this 
Jewish settlement was larger than Medina. In spite of the 
vicissitudes in their fortune, the Khaybar community played 
an important role in the history of the Jewish people. The 
Jewish settlements in Wadi al-Qura and other oases such 
as Fadak and Tayma served as asylums for the refugees 
from southern Arabia after the death of Du Nuas. Jewish 
residents settled in these areas in proximity to nomadic 
Bedouin tribes and to the Nadirs, who were sedentary 
farmers. In spite of the influence of these two groups, the 
Jews persevered in their own special way of life and did not 
become nomads like the Bedouin, who changed their abode 
twice a year. 


Muhammad had hoped to convert these settlers, but ulti- 
mately realizing that he would never succeed, he declared a 
war of extinction against them. 

Relations between Muhammad and the Jews deteriorated, 
especially after his victory over Abu Jahl of Mecca (in the se- 
cond year of the Hegira). He now turned against his enemies 
in Medina, besieging the stronghold of the Jewish clan of 
Qaynuqa' and forcing them into exile. The Qaynuqa‘ went 
by way of Wadi al-Qura to Transjordan and settled at Edrei. 
Arab sources number the size of the clan as 750 people, 
excluding women and children. In 627, after an unsuccessful 
siege by the Meccans against Medina, Muhammad turned 
against the Jewish clan of Qurayza and forced them to 
surrender unconditionally. The Qurayza had hoped for mercy 
and protection from their allies in Muhammad's camp but 
Muhammad was determined to destroy them. 

The fate of the Jews of Khaybar was different from that 
of the other Jewish clans. They sought allies amongst the 
Bedouin tribes of the south but Muhammad succeeded in 
winning the Bedouin over to his side. In 629, after a siege, the 
Jews of Khaybar turned to Muhammad and sued for peace. 
Muhammad, apparently weary of war, agreed to a proposal 
whereby the Jews were allowed to remain on their land on 
condition that they paid an annual tax of one half of their 
date harvest. According to the Hadith, this agreement on the 
distribution of the spoils served as a model for the conquests 
of Omar. This may explain and justify Omar's methods in 
conquest. 
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Now came the turn of the Jewish clans in the southern 
half of the peninsula and in the oases. This stage of the war 
is reflected in the text of an agreement containing promises 
given by Muhammad to the Samuel b. Adaya family in return 
for an undertaking by the family to pay a poll tax and 
an annual fixed amount of food products. Muhammad now 
adopted a policy different from the one used against the 
Jews of Hijaz and Khaybar. He declared that one must not 
coerce Jews and Christians to accept the new faith and 
ordered his officers and tax collectors to limit themselves 
to taking a poll tax (jizya) and a land tax (karga or kharaj). 
The majority of Jews were at that time concentrated in the 


Yemen and those in the north, who joined their brethren in 
the south, were the ones who renewed contacts with the 
Babylonian geonim and subsequently with the secular and 
religious leaders of the Egyptian Jewish community. Others 
emigrated to Palestine after it was conquered by the armies 
of Islam. 

After Muhammad’s death in 632 his successors continued 
their conquest and expansion. Knowledge of the map of the 
world at this period is one of the keys to understanding the 
fate of Judaism, which was from now on poised between the 
two world powers — Islam and Christianity. 
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Islam continued to dominate the Arabian Peninsula, con- 
quering Damascus, Babylonia and Persia. The Arabs invaded 
Palestine in 634 and by February had already reached 
the gates of Gaza, defeating the Byzantine army in 636. 
Jerusalem, still held by the Byzantines, was besieged in 637 
and in March-April 638 surrendered to Caliph Omar. In 640 
Caesarea, the last Byzantine foothold in Palestine, was taken. 
North Africa and in 711 crossed the straits separating Europe 


and Africa, invading and conquering the Iberian Peninsula. 
They crossed the Pyrenees but were defeated in a battle 
near Tours (Poitiers) and their advance was halted. 

It was clear that the Jews belonged to the dhimmi class 
(the protected people) by virtue of being Jews. Relations 
with them were therefore determined by the agreements 
concluded by Muhammad and the practice at that time. 
However, relations were greatly influenced by the political 
and social developments in the caliphates. 

The Jews tended to live in separate streets, but in this 
they were not different from members of other faiths. In the 
Arab city of Fés, Muslims from Kairouan lived in one street 
and Muslims from Andalusia lived in another street and each 
community had its own mosque. The Jewish quarter was in 
the northern part of the city, but there was no fixed Muslim 
legislation requiring Jews to reside in separate quarters. If 
such legislation did exist, the Muslims, as a minority, would 
have segregated themselves in their own quarters. However, 
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The persecution of the Jews in Visigothic Spain began when 
the Visigoths converted to Catholicism during the reign of 
king Reccared (586). From then on the church councils 
enacted a number of anti-Jewish laws with the intention of 
eliminating the Jewish community. 

King Sisebut, supported by the church councils, inaugu- 
rated a series of stringent anti-Jewish laws in 612. The Jewish 
population was forced to convert and, even then, as converts 
they were burdened with many restrictions. The church 
council of 633, during the reign of King Sisenand, was the 
most severe in its attitude toward the Jewish population and 
its decisions regarding the Jews were adopted as the law of 
the land. Nine basic laws (paragraphs 57-65) established a 


in their own quarters Muslims made sure that churches 
and synagogues were built no higher than mosques and 
that Muslim houses were no lower than the houses of their 
neighbors. Segregation existed in the bathhouses, and in 
many cities separate Jewish baths were built (e.g., Gerona, 
Granada and elsewhere). Heavy punishment was meted 
out for sexual intercourse between members of different 
communities and mixed marriages were strictly forbidden 
unless the non-Muslim converted to Islam. Muslims were 
forbidden to bequeath anything to the infidel. In general, 
dhimmi children who converted to Islam lost their right of 
inheritance and the father of a converted daughter was 
not entitled to marry her off (and therefore receive her 
mohar). 

The superior status of Islam over other religions was further 
emphasized by distinctions in type and color of clothing. Over 
the generations, the Muslims added an increasing number of 
prohibitions and limitations. 
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legal network against the Jews and crypto-Jews. Paragraph 
65 was the law that forbade Jews and crypto-Jews from 
holding offices and having any jurisdiction over Christians. 
This law served in the fifteenth century to forbid Jews and 
crypto-Jews to hold office and to create anti-Jewish public 
opinion. 

The Visigoths who invaded Spain in 412 ruled for three 
hundred years as a social upper strata of conquerors that tried 
to impose the laws of a militant society and church upon the 
country. They failed to integrate with the indigenous Roman- 
Spanish community, and also rejected the Jewish minority. 
Internal intrigues caused their downfall at the beginning of 
the eighth century. 
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THE JEWS IN ITALY DURING Despite the scant information available on the Jews in Italy 


in the sixth and seventh centuries, there are sources that 


THE PAP ACY OF GREGORY I indicate Jewish settlement in a number of important Italian 


90-60 cities. Legal autonomy for the Jews of Italy was recognized 
(THE GREAT) 5 4 by an edict of king Theodoric (after 512), in contrast to 


the policy of the Byzantine emperors, who saw Jewish courts 
merely as institutions of arbitration. The Jews of Genoa were 
allowed to repair their synagogue and it was decreed that 
they were not to be coerced in matters of belief. 

The heads of the church in Rome had considerable in- 
ternational influence, but it was only during the papacy of 
Gregory I (590-604) that the church’s attitude to the Jews was 
given official expression. His papal bull Sicut Judaeis deter- 
mined the church’s relationship to the Jews throughout the 

— 9 Middle Ages. The underlying principle of Gregory’s bull was 
ا‎ | the maintenance of the status quo and so, for example, 
reese the extent of synagogue activities was restricted to what 
denn anii | had been permissible before the publication of the bull. 
Successive popes in the Middle Ages continued to be guided 
by Sicut Judaeis. However, Gregory's general policy toward 
the Jews was to refrain from religious compulsion and serious 
economic persecution. While he permitted Jews to own 
pagan slaves, he prohibited them from owning pagan slaves 
who converted to Christianity and totally forbade trading 
in these slaves. Pagan slaves who worked on Jewish farms 
and converted and became colons (594), were obliged to 
pay a fixed rental fee and forbidden to perform any personal 
service for their Jewish masters. Gregory also supported the 
persecution of the Jews by the Visigoths in Spain. 

The largest concentration of Jews in Italy seems to have 
been in Sicily, then under Byzantine rule. 

Rome had the most ancient Jewish community and com- 


Ps unge met mde munal organization in Italy. The communal leadership had 
=з km its early origins in the office of the archisynagogus (head of 

Area under Langobard control the synagogue) who was assisted by the elders of the com- 

ШШШ Area under suzerainty of Byzantine empire munity. The Jews of Rome, like the Greeks, Franks, Saxons, 


Lombards, and Frisians, were called schola peregrinorum (a 
sect of foreigners), and are mentioned as being present at the 
coronation of emperors in Rome. Rome became the forum 
for disputations between Jews and Christians on matters of 
faith. 


And King Charles sent to the King of Babylonia asking him to send Jews 
descendants of the House of David. And he agreed and sent him a wise 
and important person, R. Makhir by name, who was settled in Narbonne 
. . . and he was given a big landed property in the time the city 
was conquered from the Israelites . . . And when the city was conquered 
the King divided it in three parts: one was given to don Eymerich, the 
city's governor; the second part was given to the local bishop; the third 
was given to R. Makhir, who became enriched and was granted freedom, 
and the king gave to the local Jews good laws, signed by the king Charles 
through privileges, accepted by his descendants. And those who tried 
persecute them, they would complain to the King who would order 
reprisals. And immediately order was restored. Narbonne is under the 
rule of France. And his [R. Makhir's] descendants were in their time 
leaders at the head of various dispersions. 


R. Abraham Ibn Daud, The Book of Tradition I, ed. A. Neubaur, Oxford 
Pope Gregory I (the Great). 1888. Addition to manuscript, p. 82. 


CHARLEMAGNE'S EMPIRE 
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Charlemagne (768-814), the central Carolingian figure, had 
his name linked with many Jewish and Christian legends, one 
of which is the legend concerning the role he played in the 
Jewish settlements in Narbonne and Mainz and particularly 
with the tradition that he was instrumental in having Torah 
study transferred from Baghdad to Narbonne. 

Charlemagne was the first western ruler to send a com- 
mercial delegation to the Caliph Harun al-Rashid, and it 
was this delegation that renewed and revived trade relations 
between Christian Europe and eastern Islam. A Jew, called 
Isaac, was a member of the delegation and was the only one 
to complete the mission and return safely. 

The relationship between Charlemagne and the Jews, and 
the protection he extended to them, is expressed in his 
edicts. One can assume that the foundations for the charters 
of privileges for the Jews were laid during his reign. 
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There are three extant charters of privileges from the 
Carolingian period, all dating from the reign of Louis the 
Pious (814-840): one given to R. Domatus; the second to 
several Jews from Lyons — David, Joseph and their compa- 
triots; the third to Abraham of Saragossa. The three charters 
provide a wealth of information about the history of the 
Jews in Europe and particularly in the Carolingian empire. 
Probably granted in 825, the charters gave protection to the 
Jews and defined their rights. Each paragraph dealt with 
a variety of subjects and problems, for example, exemptions 
from paying certain taxes and excises that were levied on 
the general population. We also learn from the charters of 
the considerable Jewish involvement in the slave trade that 
extended from Bohemia to Muslim Spain. The importance 
of defining the legal relations between Jews and Christians 
can be attested to their prominence in the records of judicial 
proceedings. It is reasonable to assume that the Carolingians 
instituted the office of magister Judaeorum, an imperial official 
appointed to supervise matters relating to the Jews. The 
office and its incumbent were destined to rouse the anger of 
the church in Carolingian France, but also to be emulated 
in many places. 

Relations with the crown were of prime importance since 
the right of residence for Jews in the Carolingian state, as 
in every other state, depended upon the crown’s approval. 
A fundamental change in relations with the Jews took place 
in the Carolingian state, which discarded the Theodosian 
ordinances and replaced them with the ancient Teutonic 
laws regarding aliens. The new relations were based upon 
the ruler’s patronage and protection in exchange for the 
payment of a fixed annual tax. 
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BOUNDARIES OF THE DIVIDED 
CAROLINGIAN EMPIRE 
843 


according to Treaty of Verdun; 843 


The division of the Carolingian Empire after Charlemagne’s 
death did not substantially alter the status of the Jews in 
the kingdoms. However, the anti-Jewish activities and the 
writings of Agobard, archbishop of Lyons from 814 to 846, 
and his pupil, Amulo, archbishop of Lyons from 841, did 
signify the beginning of a change in attitude. Writings from 
the second half of the ninth century reveal that there were 
clergy who preached the forcible conversion of Jews. The 
Jews strongly objected to these sermons and as a cautionary 
measure sent their children to take refuge at Arles, where 
they enjoyed a greater degree of protection. 

As a result of the political division in France in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, the Jews found themselves under the 
jurisdiction either of dioceses that were the owners of cities 
and towns, or of various feudal barons, to whom the Jewish 
community paid taxes for rights of residence. There were 
instances where a Jewish community (such as Narbonne) 
was obliged to pay an annual tax both to the diocese and to 
the baron who was the lord of the city. 

It is from this period that we have increasing knowledge 
and information about the Jews in France. In Toulouse it 
was customary to degrade the Jews by publicly slapping the 
cheek of the head of the community on Good Friday and 
only in the twelfth century was this practice replaced by an 
annual payment to the clergy. Sermons on the death of Jesus 
incited the Christian masses and often resulted in violence 
against the Jews. In Béziers, the Christian population was 
allowed to stone the Jewish quarter on Easter and only 
in 1160 was this license converted to a one-time payment 
plus a fixed annual tax to the diocese. It is interesting to 
note that the basic argument for persecuting the Jews was 
the accusation of collusion between them and the invading 
Normans in the south of France and their support for the 
plundering raids of the Muslims. 


THE KHAZARS AND PRESSURE FROM THE CHRISTIAN STATES 


Eighth to Tenth Centuries 


The conversion of the Khazars to Judaism is described in 
a number of historical sources of the period. Mas‘udi, the 
Arab historian and traveler, in his book The Meadows of 
Gold and Mines of Gems (943-947), tells of the Khazar 
king who converted during the reign of Harun al-Rashid 
(786-809); of Muslims, Christians and Jews who settled in the 
Khazar city of Atil; of Jewish settlers, refugees from Muslim 
countries and Greeks who settled in the Khazar kingdom as 
a result of persecution by the Byzantine emperor, Romanus 
I Lecapenus (919-944). Other Arab sources relate the con- 
version story, some telling of the king’s disappointment with 
his Christian faith, and of the talented Jewish polemicist 
who succeeded in convincing the king (after the former had 
purportedly poisoned his traveling companion, the Muslim 
emissary). Other sources report that members of the king’s 
court were Jews; that his judicial court was composed of 
seven wise men — Jews, Christians, Muslims and pagans; 
that the basis of the Khazar livelihood was hunting and 
trading in animal skins, wax and honey. These sources 
also mention that Jews introduced work methods into the 
kingdom; that they taught the Khazars to read and write 
and that only because of their religious separatism were the 


Jews able to maintain their independence and avoid being 
crushed between the Byzantine hammer and the caliphite 
anvil. However, political’ considerations were certainly not 
the only factors that prompted the Khazar king to convert. 

The Khazars were constantly at war with their neighbors 
and Byzantium did everything in its power to destroy the 
kingdom — even inciting the Alan and Russian tribes to 
attack the Khazars from the north. This constant state of war 
prevented the Khazars from attending to the internal matter 
of Jewish consolidation. There is a general consensus that 
the Khazar kingdom of the ninth and tenth centuries was a 
Jewish state with Muslim and Christian minorities, in which 
the presence of Christians acted as a restraint on Byzantium’s 
treatment of its Jewish population. The persecution of the 
Jews in Byzantium during the reign of Romanus I Lecapenus 
could be reciprocated by King Joseph’s persecution of the 
Christians in his kingdom. 

Not only international political factors undermined the 
existence of the Khazar kingdom but also economic ones, 
such as the lack of a centralized national economy (even by 
standards of that period). It is true that the capital city of 
Atil benefited from its strategic location on the crossroads 
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of an important trade route and was, therefore, the major 
source of national revenue for the kingdom. However, the 
duties on goods and taxes collected within the state — the 
extent of which we know practically nothing — still fell short 
of what the kingdom required. 

The apogee of the Khazar kingdom was in the middle 
of the tenth century, the period of contact between King 
Joseph and R. Hisdai ibn Shaprut and the emergence of 
Russian power. According to Russian sources, Sviatoslav, 
ruler of Kiev (945-972), crushed the Khazars in 965, but they 
are still mentioned in the Russian Chronicles of 1016 and 
1023. Khazars from the city of Tamatarkha (Taman of today) 


“Let not my lord take it ill, I pray, that I enquire about the number of 
his forces. May the Lord add to them, how many soever they be, an 
hundredfold. ...My lord sees that I enquire about this with no other object 


and if any of their inhabitants conform to Judaism? If he judges over 
them? How he goes up to the house of God? With what peoples he 
wages war? Whether he allows war to set aside the observance of 
the Sabbath? What kingdoms or nations are on his borders? What 
are the cities near to his kingdom called Khorasan, Berdaa, and Bab 
al Abwab? In what way their caravans proceed to his territory? How 
many kings ruled before him? What were their names, how many years 
each of them ruled, and what is the current language of the land?” 


From letter by Hisdai ibn Shaprut to King of Khazars. Letters of Jews 
Through the Ages, ed. F. Kobler, Ararat Publishing Society Ltd., London, 
1952. 


assisted Mstislav the Brave in his campaign against his brother 
Yaroslav the Wise (ruled 1019-1054). It is known that in 1078 
Oleg, grandson of Yaroslav the Wise, resided in Tamatarkha 
and the Chronicles relate that in 1079 he was siezed by 
the Khazars and taken captive to Constantinople. However, 
in 1083 he was able to avenge himself on the Khazars on 
behalf of his brother. The Khazars are still mentioned at the 
beginning of the twelfth century and so it seems that they 
were active for a considerable period after their defeat by 
the Russians in 965 and before they finally dispersed among 
the many Jewish communities. 
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THE RADHANITE MERCHANTS 
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The beginning of the ninth century saw a change in the 
function of the Mediterranean ports of the Muslim countries. 
The Muslim fleets grew stronger and were now able to attack 
Byzantine garrisons on Cyprus, Crete, Sicily and southern 
Italy. In fact, the Arabs controlled the Mediterranean and 
the Byzantine navy ceased to play any practical role in 
the area. North Africa became the link between Muslim 
ports in the western, southern and eastern Mediterranean. In 
Egypt, Fustat developed as a trading center, situated between 
Alexandria and the Red Sea ports on the trade route to India. 
Due to the political stability of the tenth century, the Muslim 
countries developed and prospered. 

Among the towns that played an important role in devel- 
oping trade were the new ones — Fés, Marrakech, Meknés, 
and Rabat — all of them Muslim. Kairouan exceeded them 
all as the metropolis of North Africa; located on the trade 
route midway between Alexandria and the ports of western 
Morocco and Spain and adjacent to the fortified port of 
Mahdia, it engaged in precious metal crafts, received slaves 
from Sudan and Byzantium, and goods — oils, dried fruits, 
turmeric, spices, and leather — from distant places. It was 
a meeting place for great merchants and their agents and 
many business transactions were effected there. From the 
beginning of the ninth until the middle of the eleventh 
century, considerable wealth was accumulated in Kairouan, 


A letter from R. Hisdai ibn Shaprut to Joseph, king of the Khazars. 


and palatial private and public buildings were constructed in 
the town. Merchants, particularly the Jewish ones known as 
Radhanites, played a major role in international trade. Their 
caravans traversed many countries, from Europe through 
North Africa to the Muslim east and on to India. Another 
land route took them through Europe to the Far East and 
China. 

The origin of the Radhanites is unknown but some think 
they came from the east. As Radhanite trade declined in the 
tenth century, it was taken up by the merchants of Kairouan 
and Fustat. Documents found in the Cairo Genizah contain 
a wealth of material relating to the international wholesale 
trade of North Africa as well as a considerable amount of 
responsa about commercial matters referring to the sages and 
geonim of Babylon. They reveal the lively trade engaged in by 
Jewish merchants from different western communities, using 


ITALY IN THE FRAMEWORK OF 
BYZANTIUM AND THE HOLY 
ROMAN EMPIRE 
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A tombstone in Venosa, southern Italy, from 829. 


The most important political factors for an understanding of 
this period are the political status of Byzantium in southern 
Italy, Rome as the papal seat, and the rise of city states in 
the central and northern parts of the peninsula. This situation 
did not change very much even after the incorporation of 
northern Italy into the Holy Roman Empire, nor after the 
Muslim conquests in southern Italy. In other words, a number 
of forces, religious or political, combined to rule Italy and 
within this framework lived the Jewish community, often 
in very difficult circumstances. In the struggle of power in 


Fustat and Kairouan as their centers. Various documents 
deal with the resolution of credit problems and litigation 
between various merchants. 

Rabbi Naharay b. Nissim, head of the Babylonian Jewish 
community in Fustat, engaged in a particularly extensive 
trade that was of international scope. His commercial estab- 
lishment operated for more than fifty years in the eleventh 
century, reaching near and distant lands and dealing with a 
large variety of goods. 

The volume and scope of international Jewish trade de- 
manded the use of new methods of credit. It was these Jewish 
merchants who introduced the use of the shufatajiyya (the 
equivalent of our check), which inter alia was used to protect 
the merchants from robbery (as well as from merchant as- 
sociation partnerships of a family nature). 


southern Italy the Muslims tried to oust Byzantium and gain 
a foothold in Europe. 

From 652 until the 820s, Italian cities were at the mercy 
of Muslim bands based mainly in Tunisia and the adjacent 
islands, whence they engaged in pillaging raids with no intent 
to conquer territory. It was only in 827 that actual steps 
were taken to conquer Sicily and in 831 Palermo became 
the Muslim capital city on the island. Messina was captured 
in 843 and Syracuse in 878. In their military campaigns the 
Muslim invaders took control of the straits of Messina and 
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for a while held Bari and Taranto, presenting a serious 
threat to Rome. In 846 Rome was invaded and a number 
of churches were looted. It was only toward the end of the 
century (895-896) that a peace treaty was signed between 
Byzantium and the Muslims. Sicily was ceded to the Muslims. 
At first the island was dependent upon Tunisia, but when 
Tunisia was conquered by the Fatimids it became part of 
the Fatimid caliphate. After Cairo became the capital of 
the Fatimid dynasty their influence on Sicily slackened and 
the island was ruled by a local family. 

The largest Jewish community on the island was at Palermo 
where the Jewish quarter was located outside the city walls. It 
was first mentioned in 967 and was probably the residence of 
the judge Mazliah b. Elijah al-Bazak, believed to be the teacher 
of the celebrated Talmudist, Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome. In 
1030 two Spanish Jews, Hayyim and his son Nissim, assisted 
the Jews of Sicily by obtaining tax reductions and protection 
for Jewish merchants who traded with Sicilians. The Jews of 
Palermo wrote to the rabbis of Kairouan about the activities 
of Hayyim and Nissim. A Spanish Jew named Moses served 
at the court of the ruler of Sicily, Tsamtsam a-Dullah, and 
accompanied the latter on his journey to Egypt. 

The Jews of southern Italy engaged in cloth dyeing and 
silk weaving; many were also farmers. Otranto and Bari were 
Torah centers and renowned for their scholarship. Evidence 
of knowledge of Jewish tradition by the Jews of southern 


THE NORMAN INVASION OF 
SOUTHERN ITALY 


ШЕШ Byzantine Empire, 1025 
Areas under Muslim rule 


Italy can be found in contemporary tombstones engraved in 
Hebrew. 

Historical evidence from northern Italy indicates the ex- 
istence of small Jewish communities, located chiefly in small 
and medium-sized towns (Ferrara, Bologna, Modena, Padua, 
Mantua, Treviso and Milan). There is further evidence that 
the famous Kalonymos family settled in Lucca in the state 
of Tuscany (c. ninth century) and there founded a Talmudic 
academy. Around the year 1000 some members of the family 
emigrated to Mainz, where they established themselves and 
founded a yeshiva. The Jews of Tuscany were known to have 
owned vineyards and their presence in Modena is mentioned 
in a document dated 1025. Venice was under the influence 
of Byzantium and in 945 forbade her ship captains to haul 
Jewish cargo or carry Jewish passengers to the east. 

Louis Il, grandson of Charlemagne, in 855 ordered the 
expulsion of Italian Jews from the territories he ruled, but it 
is doubtful whether this decree was ever implemented. 

In 850 the church council at Ticino forbade the employment 
of Jews as tax collectors or as arbitrators between Jews and 
Christians, and in Verona Bishop Ratherius repeated the 
allegations of Agobard of Lyons against the Jews. 

Italy was a repository of Jewish traditions and customs 
and served as a bridge for Jews who passed from the Holy 
Land mainly into the Holy Roman Empire through Sicily and 
from there to Egypt and to Byzantium. 
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THE AHIMAAZ SCROLL OF 
GENEALOGIES 


The Jewish community of the small town of Oria, located 
between Taranto and Brindisi, was a center of Jewry in 
southern Italy under Byzantine rule. The Amittai family was 
active in Oria for many generations and their descendants 
included: Shephatiah b. Shabbetai, the poet (d. 886); the 
doctor, Shabbetai Donnolo (913-after 983) who composed 
a number of medical texts in Hebrew; Paltiel I (d. 975), 
astrologer and physician, who was appointed aide to the 
caliph at the Fatimid court in Egypt and head of the Egyptian 
Jewish community; and Ahimaaz, the author of one of the 
first historical descriptions of the period (1054). 


ШШШ Important personages of the Ahimaaz family 


RELIGIOUS FERMENT AND SECTS 
IN JUDAISM 
Until the Twelfth Century 


A decorated page in a Karaite Bible. 


From the end of the seventh century the Jewish Middle 
East was the arena for religious sects that claimed that they 
had the power to redeem the People of Israel. Between the 
years 685-705 a Jewish sect known as the Isanians was 
founded in Persia by Abu Isa (Isaac b. Jacob al-Isfahani) also 
called Obadiah, who claimed to be the Messiah destined to 
redeem the people of Israel from their dispersion. He led 
a revolt against the Muslims but was defeated and killed. 
The basic principles of the sect were asceticism, including 
the prohibition of eating meat and drinking wine; a ban on 
divorce; and prayer seven times a day (based on the verse in 
Psalm 119:164 “seven times daily do I praise Thee”). Some of 
its tenets anticipate doctrines adopted by Anan, the founder 
of the Karaite sect. The Isanian sect continued to exist after 
the death of Abu Isa. Yudghan, Abu Isa’s disciple and heir, 
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declared himself to be a prophet and Messiah, founding a 
sect that was named after him as Yudghanites. Mushka 
was the founder of another sect, called the Mushkanites. 
Somewhat more is known about Moses Haparsi, probably 
Abu Imran; born in Baghdad, he too founded a religious 
sect, settling in Zafran near Kermanshah before moving to 
Tiflis (Tbilisi). His sect, which became known as the Tiflisites, 
rejected the doctrine of resurrection and other basic tenets 
of Mosaic law. 

The most important sect were the Ananites, named for 
their founder Anan b. David who, rejecting the Talmudic 
halakhah, saw Jewish life as based solely on the Bible 
as interpreted by him and his disciples. The sect was subse- 
quently called Karaite and much of its doctrine was based on 
Muslim influence. The doctrine was developed by Benjamin 
b. Moses Nahawendi (between 830 and 860) and other 
scholars who extended the exegesis and added new tenets. 
Benjamin’s legal works, Sefer Mitzvot (“Book of Precepts”) 
and Sefer Dinim (“Book of Laws”), represent an attempt 
at a comprehensive code of Karaite law. Hiwi al-Balkhi, 
probably born in Balkh in Afghanistan, was a contemporary 
of Benjamin. A free thinker, he rejected both the written and 
oral law, being influenced by various Persian religious trends. 
His doctrines did not survive him by many years. 

Three outstanding Karaite personalities were: Salmon b. 
Jeruhim (tenth century), Daniel b. Moses al-Qumisi (ninth 
to tenth centuries) considered the founder of Karaism in 
Palestine, and Jacob al-Kirkisani (first half of tenth century), 
the greatest Karaite philosopher. Most of the Karaites who 
settled in Jerusalem in the first half of the ninth century 
joined the Avelei Zion (“Mourners of Zion”), a group of 
Jews devoted to mourning the destruction of the Temple 
and Jerusalem. (The group also included Rabbanite Jews.) 

The existence of the Karaite movement was one of the 
factors that led to the rabbanite examination of Biblical texts 
and the subsequent codification of the spelling and reading 
of the Hebrew Bible (Masorah). 
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Rav Haninai Kahana b. Mar. R. Huna 
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Baghdad, founded by Caliph al-Mansur (762), attracted many 
Jewish settlers. 

Although the beginnings of the Jewish Diaspora in Babylon 
preceded the Muslim conquest, the gaonate period coincided 
with the period of Muslim rule. The decline of the gaonate 
began with the death of Rav Hai Gaon in 1038. The gaonate 
period is of special significance in the history of the Jewish 
people because the Jewish center in Babylon played a decisive 
role in the life of the nation and had the vigor to withstand the 
competition with Eretz Israel for the hegemony over Jewish 
life, and to prevail. 

Jewish means of livelihood in Babylon had changed even 
before the Arab Conquest, when Jews began to assume 
patterns of life similar to those that would later typify the 
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Jews of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Heavy taxation, revolutions, riots and insecurity forced 
the agriculturist off his land and obliged him to seek refuge 
in the cities. This process continued during the entire period 
of Arab rule. In the first half of the ninth century, Rav Moshe 
Gaon writes: “In Babylon most people are without land" 
(Hemda Genuzah, 60:65). The small communities and rural 
settlements diminished, while cities grew and swelled. Jewish 
population centers disappeared and were replaced by that of 
Baghdad. 

In Baghdad Jewish financial institutions developed to such 
an extent that their economic influence within the caliphate 
was considerable. Two Jewish bankers, Joseph b. Phineas 
and Aaron b. Amram, and their heirs, the sons of Aaron 


and of Netira, started business operations in the district 
of Ahwaz (in Persia), later expanding them to trade on an 
international scale. Documents referring to the two families 
reveal the extent of their partnership and cooperation in bus- 
iness enterprises. Among their many activities was the lending 
of money to the vizier of Caliph al Muqtadir, Muhammad ibn 
Abdullah ibn Yahya (912-913), but there is every indication 
that they engaged in moneylending prior to this date. They 
also financed the caliphate, using money deposited with them 
by Jews and non-Jews and taking as security the tax farming 
rights in the district of Ahwaz. They engaged in international 
transfer of funds and were thus able to help in financially 
supporting the exilarchate and gaonate. Apparently they were 
the innovators of the shufatajiyya, a kind of check-promissory 
note that could be redeemed by a surrogate. 

Even the academies of Sura and Pumbedita could not resist 
the magnetic pull of Baghdad, and at the end of the ninth 
century, about 150 years before the waning of the gaonate, 
they both moved to the city as independent institutions. Each 
of the academies retained its independence, and preserved 
its own character, methods of teaching, and public activities. 
The famous geonim were Rav Saadiah, Rav Samuel b. Hofni 
and Rav Hai — all residents of Baghdad. However, Babylon 
could not financially support all its scholars who were taken 
prisoner in the West, and who, according to legend, brought 
with them the traditions of the Babylonian Talmud. Poets and 
grammarians also emigrated to Spain. There was no intrinsic 
difference between the situation of the Jews in Babylon and 
their condition in other Islamic countries during the period 
of Arab rule. 

The divisions within the empire of the caliphate and the 
subsequent founding of emirates in the second half of the 
eighth century caused basic changes in Jewish life and ex- 
istence. The following events constituted turning points for 
the Jews and opened up new opportunities: the separation 
of Spain from the caliphate in 756 and the subsequent 
establishing of emirates; Moroccan independence in 788; 
Tunisian independence in 800; that of Egypt (by Ahmad ibn 
Tulun) in 868 and of Persia in 935. There was no basic change 
in relations within the Jewish community nor was there any 
change in the affinitive relations between the communities 
of the Jewish diaspora. They all recognized the authority 
of the central Jewish organizations, the exilarchate and the 
gaonate, as powerful elements of unity and instruction for the 
Jewish people. The Palestinian gaonate was acknowledged 
as an equal partner with its Babylonian counterpart. 

Rav Saadiah (882-942) was among the great geonim. He 
was born in the Fayum district of Egypt, moved to Palestine 
and, in 922, to Babylon, where he was appointed gaon of the 
Sura academy in 928. Saadiah waged an unremitting battle 
against the Karaites and is credited with having stopped their 
expansion, although his struggle did help them to consolidate 
as a sect. He was famous for his polemic with the Palestinian 
gaon, Aaron ben Meir, over the establishing of the Jewish 
calendar and its festivals, and for his controversy with the 
exilarch, David ben Zakkai, on matters of authority. His 
profound spiritual and scholarly activities included works of 
halakhah, exegesis, philosophy, grammar, liturgy, piyyut and 
the translation of the Bible into Arabic. 

The Babylonian gaonate came to an end with two great 
and outstanding figures: Rav Sherira b. Hanina Gaon (c. 
906-1006), gaon of Pumbedita from 968 to 1006, and his 


son, Rav Hai Gaon (939-1038). Sherira was among the 
prolific writers of responsa. One of his famous epistles was 
written in response to an inquiry from Rabbi Jacob b. Nissim 
b. Shahin of the Kairouan community, who asked for infor- 
mation regarding the Mishnah and Talmud. Sherira’s reply 
was a classic work of Jewish historiography in which he 
listed the generations of Jewish scholars from the men of 
the Great Sanhedrin until the period of the gaonate. His son 
and successor, Rav Hai Gaon, gaon of Pumbedita, was one 
of the great halakhists, a paytan, liturgist, judge and writer. 
With his death, the gaonate in Babylon officially ended. 


A letter sent from Fustat to R. Hai Gaon. 
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The contacts between the Babylonian geonim and the Dias- 
pora were numerous and widespread. The gaonate became 
the spirtual and halakhic center for Jewry, issuing instructions 
and guidance both to the eastern and western Jewish com- 
munities. The Diaspora connection was important for estab- 
lishing a consensus regarding halakhic doctrine. Instrumental 
in achieving this goal were the emissaries sent by the geonim 
to the Diaspora — students from the Babylonian academies 
and Rabbinical judges ordained by the geonim. They were 
the vanguard of the movement that helped create and 
maintain the Jewish halakhic consensus during the life span 
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of the Babylonian centers of learning. Ties with the Diaspora 
also found expression in the financial support extended 
by the Jewish communities to the academies, considerable 
correspondence about which was found in the Cairo Genizah. 
These relations also helped to foster international commercial 
ties in which Jews played a very important role. 

Other communities, chiefly in Italy and Germany, had very 
close ties with the academies in Palestine and they adopted 
the Palestinian (Eretz Israel) tradition primarily in matters of 
liturgical poetry. 


THE GEONIM OF ERETZ ISRAEL; AND ALIYAH TO ERETZ ISRAEL 


General Jawhar conquered Palestine on behalf of the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Mu‘izz after subjugating Egypt in 969. The Fatimids 
were a branch of the Shi'ite sect who ruled over a Muslim 
population that was predominately Sunni, and were, there- 
fore, considered foreigners in Palestine, Egypt and Syria. 
Paltiel (d. 975), a Jew of Oria, served as physician to al- 
Mu‘izz during the conquest of Egypt and was responsible 
for provisioning the Fatimid army. From his position of in- 
fluence he was able to assist the Jewish community and 
when he died he was buried in Eretz Israel. During most of 
the Fatimid period the rulers employed many Jews, among 
them the Jewish convert to Islam Yaqub ibn Killis (vizier 
to Caliph al-Aziz from 978-990), who also aided the Jewish 
community. The Jewish community in Eretz Israel prospered 
under Fatimid rule, particularly the large communities of Tyre 
and Sidon. Jerusalem, Tiberias and Ramle were large and 
important Jewish centers; small Jewish settlements existed in 
Transjordan. However, prosperity did not last and in 996 the 
Fatimid throne was occupied by Caliph al-Hakim (996-1021) 
who persecuted non-Muslims. To make matters worse, there 
were calamitous earthquakes in 1034 and 1067 in which 


Ramle was particularly badly hit. Eretz Israel as a whole 
had its share of al-Hakim’s harassment but Jerusalem had 
a double portion with the caliph's Nubian troops wreaking 
their violence upon Jews and destroying their synagogues. 
Many Jews were openly killed and survivors were subjected 
to hard labor. 

It was during this period that the Great Yeshiva of 
Jerusalem moved to Ramle. From 1024 to 1029 an enormous 
sum of money was cruelly extorted for the state coffers from 
the Jews of Jerusalem and from the Karaites who had resided 
in the city for over a hundred years. Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
ceased. Only about fifty Jews resided in the city. 

The situation improved somewhat during the reign of 
al-Hakim's successor, al-Zahir (1021-1034), and the Jewish 
population slowly recovered. However, the disaster of the 
crusades would follow in 1099. 

Despite the dangers on land and sea, Jews continued to 
make pilgrimages to Eretz Israel, especially during the Feast 
of Tabernacles. Their destinations were chiefly Jerusalem, 
the Mount of Olives and Hebron. With them came Jews 
who wished to settle in Jerusalem. Among the settlers were 


Avelei Zion (“Mourners of Zion”), people who “abandoned 
their families, repudiated their lands of birth, left cities and 
dwelt in the mountains.” “People from the east and the 
west,” who “set their sights on settling in Jerusalem, forsook 
their possessions and renounced the temporal world.” The 
Karaite scholar, Sahl ben Mazliah, relates that “Jerusalem 
at this time was a haven for all who fled, a comfort for all 
mourners and a repose for the poor and humble; wherein 
resided servants of the Lord who were gathered unto her, 
one from a town, another from a family; wherein resided 
dirge singer and eulogizers in Hebrew, Persian and Arabic.” 

Ramle was an important center for Jews from Babylon, 
known as Knesset al-Iraquiin, just as Jews from Eretz Israel 
who lived in Egypt were known as Knesset al-Shamiin. The 
Karaites had their own synagogue in Ramle. Eretz Israel also 
served as a transit point for Jews emigrating from east to 
west. 

Bedouin invasions and disturbances in 1029 and 1030 did 
not hinder Jewish emigration even from Spain, as is attested 
in a letter sent from Jersalem to Toledo in 1053 describing the 
*Sephardim" who resided in Ramle and Jerusalem with their 
wives and children. Even the Sephardic scholar Joseph ibn 
Abitur intended to leave Spain and emigrate to Eretz Israel, 
but one of his friends advised him to go first to Egypt. 
The story of Rabbi Judah Halevi's aliyah typifies a trend 
among many Jews in those days. Immigrants also came to 
Eretz Israel from North Africa and Syria. Close ties existed 
between the Jews of Tripoli and Eretz Israel. Wills from 
Italy, Egypt and North Africa bear witness to the custom of 
reinterring the bones of Jewish dead in the Holy Land. There 
were, however, still many Jews who left Eretz Israel. Those 
who emigrated to Egypt established communities, such as 
in Alexandria. Many of the émigrés were learned men and 
graduates of yeshivot and it is reasonable to assume that the 
educational needs of the Diaspora communities were what 
motivated them to emigrate in order to teach the Torah. 

In contrast to the lack of livelihood in Jerusalem, Ramle 
was a commercial center, and one of the resident Jews held 
the title of “The Merchants Clerk." He apparently served 
as a third-party trustee for disputed property or perhaps 
he was the "Head of the Merchants," as indicated by the 
Arabic form of this title. In Tyre Jews were engaged in 
glass blowing and some were shop owners. Here too the Jews 
had a functionary called “The Merchants Clerk." Tyre was 
no less an important Jewish center than Ramle, and when 
the Seljuks conquered Jerusalem in 1071, the Palestinian 
academy transferred to Tyre. Jews living in the coastal towns 
seem to have been better off than those residing in the center 
of the country (excluding Ramle). Jews were engaged in 
many trades and particularly dyeing, in which they had a 
monopoly. 

Their financial hardships were further aggravated by the 
burden of taxes; Jerusalem bore the heaviest tax load. 

During this period Eretz Israel was renowned for its geonim 
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and its centers of learning. Because of the difficult local 
conditions, its gaonate was overshadowed by the prosperous 
Jewish Diaspora of Babylon. A number of geonim in Eretz 
Israel were members of the ben Meir family, the most im- 
portant being Aaron b. Meir. The gaon Solomon b. Judah 
was the head of the community from 1027 to 1051. The gaon 
Daniel b. Azariah was related to the Babylonian exilarch, 
David b. Zakkai. The last of the geonim in Eretz Israel 
were Elijah b. Solomon and his son Abiathar. The latter, who 
lived during the period of the Crusades, moved to Tripoli 
where he died in 1109. The Palestinian academy moved to 
Damascus where it continued to function for about a hundred 
years under the name “Hatsevi Academy" or “Eretz Hatsevi 
Academy". 
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The status of the Jews in North Africa as in all other Islamic 
states was that of a “protected people" (dhimmi). The first 
hundred years of Muslim conquest were rather turbulent; 
there was no Pax Islamica. Naturally this affected Jewish 
life. During the waning of the Umayyad dynasty and the 
dawning of the Abbasid rule, a confederation of Berber 
tribes revolted against the Arab rulers in Kairouan and 
western Tripolitania. Ibn Rustam, one of the leaders of the 
revolt, fled and established a new state in central Algeria 
with its capital at Tiaret. At the same time, another group 
established a kingdom in the city of Tlemcen. Another Berber 
tribe established a state in the Tafilalt Oasis, with its capital at 
Sijilmasa. Despite religious differences, these states became 
important Jewish centers. Tiaret was the residence of R. 
Judah ibn Quraysh (Koreish), a well-known ninth-century 
philologist and renowned author. Jews lived on the island of 
Jerba, in the region of Jerid to Gabès, and in the area of 
M'zab, and Ouargla. 

When Egypt was conquered and the caliphate established 
there, Kairouan became "the grand trading center in Africa," 
as it was designated in a legal document of 978, and a center 
for Jewish scholars. With the weakening of Fatimid rule in 
North Africa, government was transferred to the Zirids in 
Kairouan. 
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Yusuf ibn Ziri, a Berber and founder of the dynasty, 
was a loyal servant of the Fatimids in the days when they 
ruled the Maghreb. He appointed his sons as governors 
in various places. Eventually they grew strong and severed 
their relations with the Fatimids in Cairo, recognizing the 
sovereignty of the Abbasids in distant Baghdad. Soon they 
established their city of Ashir and Jews from various places 
were brought there. Rabbi Sherira Gaon and Rabbi Samuel 
b. Hofni corresponded with Jews of Ashir. Kairouan was not 
exclusive in its special status as a center for Torah learning 
and Jewish life. In southern Tunisia the city of Gabés was 
famous as a “mother city in Israel" and a Torah center. Fés's 
status as a Torah center was determined by the residence 
there in the eleventh century of R. Isaac b. Jacob, known as 
Alfasi author of ће Rif (born c. 1013 in Qalat Bani Hammad 
in Algeria, and died 1103 at Lucena in southern Spain). Alfasi 
was one of the architects of Torah study in Spain and among 
Jewry in general. 

EGYPT 


In 1032 Fés was captured by one of the Berber sheikhs who 
destroyed the town and its Jewish quarter and massacred 
many of its Jews. However, neither this disaster nor those 
that preceded or succeeded it arrested Jewish activity. The 
scholars of Fés continued to correspond with the geonim of 
Babylon on matters of halakhah and the Babylonian geonim, 
Rabbi Sherira, Rabbi Hai and Rabbi Samuel b. Hofni would 
send their responsa to “Abraham” or *Tanhum." It is possible 
that these two were heads of the community and its judges. 
Several important scholars from Fés moved to Spain where 
they were among the founders of Torah study centers. The 
Muslims of that period saw Fés as a Jewish town. Even the 
Jews of Tiaret and Sijilmasa maintained contact with Babylon 
and the geonim of Palestine. Berber troops, Umayyad armies 
from Spain, and Fatimid soldiers caused great destruction in 
these towns. Despite this, however, there was a resurgence 
of Jews in these towns. Many engaged in international trade 


with distant lands. Perhaps the geographical importance of 
these towns contributed to continuing Jewish settlement. 
Kairouan played a central role in Jewish relations and contact 
with Babylon. 

In northwestern Africa a number of Berber tribes joined 
forces to form a religious, social, and military confederation 
called al-Murabitun, known as the Almoravids, whose doc- 
trines favored a more radical religious orthodoxy. Their 
leader, Yusuf ibn Tashfin (who founded Marrakech in 1062), 
set out on campaigns of conquest in Africa and Spain. In 
1071 he forced the Jews in his North African domain to pay 
a huge tribute of 100,000 dinars. Such taxation may explein 
why so many Jews left North Africa for Spain. However, the 
rule of the Almoravids cannot be compared to the reign of 
the Muwahhidun (Almohads), who emerged in the twelfth 
century and destroyed many Jewish communities. 
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Al Andalus, as the Iberian Peninsula was known, began to 
prosper during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II (822-852). 
Despite many revolts he built a network of fortifications 
to defend his kingdom against the Christian incursions and 
concluded treaties with various Muslim princes. Thus he 
was able to withstand the Norman invasions of the coastal 
cities. He also found time to devote to cultural matters and 
began constructing public building in Cérdoba and other 
places. These buildings are the pride of Spain to this very 
day. Cérdoba also became a center for Jewish spiritual and 
cultural activity. 

At the end of the tenth century, Jacob and Joseph ibn 
Jau were appointed heads of the Jewish community. Jacob 
was appointed nasi (leader) of all the Jews living in Muslim 
Spain and in those areas of Morocco and Algeria that were 
under Muslim Spanish suzerainty. The brothers were wealthy 
silk merchants and manufacturers. Jacob was appointed tax 
collector and was allowed to appoint rabbinical judges. Hisdai 
ibn Shaprut was another major figure in Spanish Jewish life. 

Muslim Granada was consolidated in the eleventh century 
and included the whole of the southeastern part of the penin- 
sula. Rabbi Samuel b. Joseph Halevi ibn Nagrela (Samuel Ha- 
Nagid) was an outstanding leader of the Jewish community 
in Granada. Born in Cérdoba in 993 he fled to Malaga in 
1013 in the wake of the Berber conquest. He had a fine 
Jewish and general education, including training in Arabic, 
and soon made a name for himself as a teacher and Arabic 
stylist to whom people turned for letterwriting skills. Samuel 
was appointed to the staff of the vizier of Granada. One 
of his first tasks in Granada was to collect taxes in some 
of the districts. He soon succeeded in obtaining an important 
position in king Habbus’s administration as minister of finance 
and later as vizier. His position at court was strengthened 
during the reign of Badis, son and successor of Habbus. 
Samuel successfully commanded the king’s army from 1038 
to 1056. Samuel viewed all his military victories as signs of 
divine intervention and all of his activities as part of a divine 
mission in which he was an emissary sent by the Lord to 
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defend his people. Consequently he fulfilled his tasks with 
a fervor and loyalty uncommon among officials at court. 
Samuel corresponded with Rabbi Nissim of Kairouan (whose 
daughter married his eldest son Jehoseph), with R. Hai 
Gaon, with the heads of the yeshivot in Palestine and with 
the heads of the Jewish community in Egypt. In Spain 
he maintained a close relationship with, and was patron of, 
the paytan Isaac ibn Khalfun and the poet and philosopher 
Solomon ibn Gabirol. He exchanged poetry with both of 
them. In addition to being a poet he was a halakhist and 
composed a major work in halakhah. He was also known 
as a philologist and writer of theological tracts. During his 
lifetime there was economic prosperity in Granada, which 
had many Jewish merchants and craftsmen. The Jewish 
population of Granada was estimated at five thousand and 
it was no wonder that the Muslims called the city Gharnatat 
al-Yahud ("Granada of the Jews"). The yeshiva at Granada 
had many well-known scholars. 

In the Muslim area of northern Spain there was a large 
concentration of Jews in Saragossa. The rulers were the 
Banu Tujib dynasty, who maintained proper relations with 
their Christian neighbors in the city. In the second half of the 
eleventh century a new family, Banu Hud, came to power, 
originating from Yemen. The city became one of the richest 
in all of Spain. Most of the Jewish inhabitants were either 
furriers or were engaged in the flax, clothing and leather 
industries. In the environs of Saragossa Jews were engaged 
in farming and viticulture; they traded with the merchants 
of Barcelona and southern France. The community had a 
great number of Torah scholars, doctors and intellectuals. 
At the ruling court there was an atmosphere of tolerance 
and Jews found ways of serving these rulers. In the 1030s 
Abu Ishaq Jekuthiel b. Isaac ibn Hasan served as adviser to 
King Mundhir II. Jekuthiel had a broad Torah and secular 
education. He was patron to Torah scholars and poets. 
In 1039 he was executed by the last of the Banu Tujib 
kings. 


RECONQUISTA: 
THE RECONQUEST 
Until the Middle of the Twelfth Century 


Indecisive wars and battles were fought over a period of sev- 
eral hundred years between Muslim and Christian princes. 
Charlemagne helped the Christians create a frontier buffer 
zone, Marca Hispanica, between Muslim Spain and Carol- 
ingian France. Barcelona was one of the first cities in which 
Christian rule was consolidated. It was in this district that 
Jews developed extensive operations in commerce and in 
leasing of fields and vineyards. Landholding was either by 
outright ownership (allodium) or by tenancy. Jews often made 
land transactions with bishops or monastaries, and also with 
diocesan and parochial churches, the deeds of transfer being 
written in Hebrew or at least bearing a Hebrew signature. 


Jews developed various spheres of economic activity in the 
city of Barcelona and in their own neighborhood, which came 
to an end during riots in 1391. In addition to the official writs 
of privileges which regulated Jewish life in Barcelona, there 
was a more ancient writ known as the Book of Usatges 
(Book of Usage) which defined the legal status of the Jews 
and was composed between 1053 and 1071. Among its many 
laws was one which stated that the punishment for doing 
bodily harm to a Jew or for killing him would be determined 
by the king. This meant that the Jews were dependent upon 
the good will of the ruler. The church councils of Gerona 
(1067-1068 and 1078) forced Jews who purchased land from 
Christians to pay a regular tithe to the church. 

Ordoño 1 (850-866) invaded the region between Salamanca 
and Saragossa. He was very active in resettling the north 
of Spain and chose León as his capital. His son, Alfonso 
III (866-909), continued his father's policies and conquered 
territories in northern Portugal only to lose them to the 
Muslims. Internal dissension and factionalism forced him to 
halt the Christian advance. Perhaps he was also deterred by 
the Muslim king ‘Abd al -Rahman III, who was then the ruler of 
Andalusia. During the reign of the King Ramiro II (931-950), 
Count Fernan González of Castile rebelled against the king 
and from this point the history of Castile actually begins. 
Ramiro concluded a pact with Tota, queen of Navarre (who 
negotiated with Hisdai ibn Shaprut). The Jews in Castile were 
also apparently dependent upon the good will of the ruler. 
Killing or wounding a Jew was punishable by a heavy fine 
payable to the ruler, as though the Jews were his property. 
In fact the regulations in this matter differed in each city 
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and district. The special circumstances of Jewish life are 
exemplified by the riot of the inhabitants of Castrojeriz in 
1035. In order to develop the district King Sancho III the 
Great, encouraged the Jews to settle on the land, despite the 
opposition of the Christian population in the district. Upon his 
death in 1035 the Christian inhabitants of Castrojeriz broke 
into one of the king’s estates in Burgos, killing sixty Jews. 
Jewish settlement in the rural districts not only required the 
approval of the ruler but was dependent upon his physical 
ability to protect these settlers. The settlements themselves 
were on royal lands and were known as villa nova de Judaeis. 
Such settlements were established in Navarre and Aragón. 

Ferdinand I unified Castile, León and Galicia under one 
crown (1037), thus creating the largest kingdom in Spain. the 
reign of his second son, Alfonso VI (1065-1109), coincided 
with the momentous events in Europe during the First Cru- 
sade. During this period the behavior toward the Jews in 
Christian Spain was entirely different from that in the rest of 
Europe. Alfonso VI, who assumed the title of Emperor of All 
Spain, carried the battle standard against the Muslims. His 
preoccupation with the Reconquista, in which he employed 
French knights, was probably one of the reasons why the 
Jews were not massacred like their brethren in other parts 
of Europe. 

The services rendered by the Jews to the ruling power 
stood them in good stead. The Jews of Spain, who were 
more numerous than their brethren in Ashkenaz (Franco- 
Germany), remained where they were after the Muslim retreat 
southward. Those Jews who occupied important posts in the 
local civil administration of the various Arab emirates were 
destined later to play a vital role in establishing the rule of 
the Christian victor. 

Alfonso VI defeated the rulers of Seville, Badajoz and 
Granada and forced them to pay him tribute. He also con- 
quered Coimbra in Portugal and assisted in establishing the 
Portuguese kingdom. 

On 6 May 1085 he captured Toledo and in the terms of ca- 
pitulation he promised the Muslims that he would honor their 
rights and their mosques. However, only two generations 
later the Muslims were forced to leave their dwellings in the 
city, and the main mosque was converted to a church (1102). 
Twelfth-century documents from Toledo attest to a sparse 
Muslim population. The Jews of the city continued to live 
in the southwest corner of the city which also contained a 
fortress. (Remains of Jewish edifices have been preserved to 
this day.) 

The Jews were fortunate in having a personality like Joseph 
Nasi Ferruziel (called Cidellus). He held office in the royal 
court and was active on their behalf. He was born in Cabra 
in the kingdom of Granada, and became the physician of 
Alfonso VI, and nasi of all the Jews residing in Alfonso’s 
kingdom. He assisted the Jews of Guadalajara when the city 
was captured by Alfonso and also aided the Jews who 
migrated from the south to the north. The large estates 
in and around Toledo that he owned were confiscated by 
the crown after his death. Extant royal documents bear 
his signature in Latin characters as a witness verifying the 
contents of the document. His signature also appears on 
a purely political document, Privilegium immunitatis, dated 


1110, one year after the death of Alfonso VI. Joseph adopted 
a firm stand regarding internal politics and ruthlessly expelled 
the Karaites from Castile. 


t Conquest of city by Christians, with date 
€ Tribute paid to Christians 
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JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN 
ASHKENAZ 
Up to 1096 


Otto I “the Great” (936-973), the Holy Roman Emperor, 
and Otto II (973-983) were favorably disposed toward Jews 
settling in their empire. In fact these were the formative years 
of the German Jewish communities. Henry II (1002-1024) at 
first confirmed the rights of the Jews of Merseburg (1004) 
in their relations with the bishop of the city. However, in 
1012 the Jews of Mainz were expelled. Some say this was 
due to the incident of the priest Wecelinus converting to 
Judaism; others relate it to the burning of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem by the Fatimid caliph al- 
Hakim. The decree was soon revoked, apparently after the 
intervention of Rabbi Jacob b. Jekuthiel with Pope Benedict 
VIII (1012-1024). 

Mainz was the capital of the state and it was natural 
that Jews should have dealings with the ruling authorities in 
many spheres and that these dealings should affect the Jews 
in other parts of the state. A Jewish community existed in 
Mainz in the tenth century and perhaps even slightly earlier. 
The arrival of Kalonymus and his Lucca family inaugurated 
a period of efflorescence. 

Speyer was ideally situated, not only on the Rhine but 
also on an old Roman road. The official beginnings of its 
Jewish community date from the time of Bishop Ruediger 
(1073-1090), who granted the Jews privileges in 1084. 
Ruediger was a major supporter of Henry IV in the Investiture 
Controversy. His successor, Johann (1090-1104), continued 
his predecessor's policies in his relations with the Jews of 
Speyer. 

The significance of Ruediger's privileges granted to the 
Jews of Speyer transcends their actual value for the commu- 
nity. They were approved in 1090 by the emperor Henry IV 
and eventually served as a model for many privileges granted 
to the Jews by other German rulers and in other European 
countries. The privileges determined the way of life of the 
Jews and their relations with their Christian neighbors. From 
what was allowed the Jews in the privileges we can infer what 
was forbidden. The Jews were obliged to pay a protection 
tax. [n due course, their legal status was defined as belonging 
to the crown or the state treasury and this implied their 
subservience to the crown. 

Worms was another important community. Construction 
of its synagogue began in 1014 and was completed in 1034. 
Shortly afterwards a Jewish neighborhood is mentioned in 
documents. The local Jews supported Henry IV in the in- 
vestiture question and were rewarded, together with the 
other citizens of the city, with tax privileges. The commercial 
contacts of the Jews of Worms extended to Frankfurt, Goslar 
and other places. From the mid-eleventh century, Worms 
and Mainz were the Torah study centers of Ashkenaz. 

The Jewish neighborhood in Cologne is first mentioned 
during the term of office of Archibishop Anno (1056-1075). 
Apparently the synagogue was built in the second decade of 
the eleventh century, though archaeological remains support 
a claim that the building is from the end of the tenth century. 
Relations between Jews and Christians in Cologne were 
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satisfactory during the eleventh century. Archbishop Anno 
seems to have used the services of Jewish moneylenders. It 
is known that many Jews brought their goods to the triannual 
trade fairs in Cologne. Apparently they had a privilege to do 
so and must have also had protection and exemption from 
travel tax. 

There were smaller Jewish communities in the district like 
Trier and Metz. Many Jews in this region owned vineyards. 
Troyes was known for its leather industry and the Jews of 
that city were known for their manufacture of parchment. 

The spring of 1096 saw a bustle of activity related to the 
march eastward. Peter the Hermit from Amiens was the chief 
agitator and preacher for launching the First Crusade. The 
march of the peasants was the factor that confronted the Jews 
with a choice between conversion and death. Rabbi Solomon 
b. Samson, a contemporary Jewish chronicler, describes the 
massacres of 1096, and cites the cries of the mob: “As they 
passed through towns where there were Jews they said to 
one another: ‘We are going on a distant journey to seek 
the [Gentile] house of worship [reference to the Sepulcher 
of Christ] and to exact vengeance on the Ishmaelites. Yet 
here are the Jews dwelling in our midst whose forefathers 
slew him and crucified him without reason. First let us take 
vengeance on them and destroy them as a people, so that the 
name of Israel shall no longer be remembered, or so that they 
should be like us and'submit to the son of depravity. [Jesus].’” 

The Jewish communities, in a state of dreadful apprehen- 
siveness, circulated letters warning of the impending danger 
and advising on various measures of defense. Peter the Hermit 
arrived at Trier bearing a letter from the French Jewish 
communities requesting that their coreligionists in Germany 
give him and his crusaders money and provisions. The Trier 
community responded and was thus saved. Perhaps one 
could infer from this that there was a possibility of avoiding 
the tragic results by paying a suitable bribe to the leaders 


of the crusade. However, this could only have succeeded 
with a leader who had the power to control the mob. Such 
was not the case with the leader of another contingent of 
crusaders, Godfrey of Bouillon, who was destined to become 
the first ruler of the crusader kingdom in the Holy Land. A 
rumor spread that Godfrey had vowed to exact vengeance 
on the Jews for the blood of Jesus. The Jews of the Rhine 
communities turned to Kalonymus, the parnas of the Mainz 
Jewish community, asked him to intervene with Henry IV, 
who was in northern Italy at the time, and requested him 
to order Godfrey to desist from his plans. However, before 
Henry’s orders reached him, the bloody events took place. 
Henry ordered his vassals to protect the Jews and guarantee 
their safety. The Jews of Mainz and Cologne appealed directly 
to Godfrey and payed him five hundred pieces of silver to 
dissuade him from his intentions. Godfrey, having succeeded 
in his extortion, informed the king that he had no intention 
of harming the Jews. 

The first attack on the Jews of France was by Volkmar 
and his followers, who then went on to Prague, arriving 
while Vratislav II (1061-1092), king of Bohemia was fighting in 
Poland and Cosmas the bishop of Prague was acting as regent. 
Volkmar gave the Jews of the city a choice between apostasy 
or death. Many chose to die for kiddush ha-Shem (sanctifi- 
cation of God’s name); the few that converted later returned 
to Judaism. 

While the Jews of Prague were undergoing their terrible 
ordeal, the Jewish communities of the Rhine were faced with 
a similar trial. On 3 May 1096, William, viscount of Melun, 
surnamed the Carpenter, attacked Speyer at the head of his 
followers. 

The Jewish community was saved by Bishop Johann, who 
sheltered the Jews in his palace. Those killed were “eleven 
holy souls who first sanctified their Creator on the holy 
Sabbath and did not desire to foul the air with their stench. 
And there was a graceful, prominent woman who slaughtered 
herself for kiddush ha-Shem. And she was the first of the 
slaughterers and slaughtered amongst all the communities” 
(Sefer Gezerot, p. 25). On 18 May, William and his cohorts 
arrived at Worms. Here too Bishop Alebrand attempted 
to protect the Jewish community by transferring some of 
them to his palace. Most of the Jews who were left in the 
city were massacred. After a week, William informed the 
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Jewish community that he could no longer lay siege to the 
city and demanded that they submit to baptism. Most of 
the community was destroyed. A week later William arrived 
at Mainz, linking up with Count Emich (Emicho) of Leisingen. 
Emich claimed that divine revelation ordered him either to 
convert the Jews or to destroy them. The brigands then 
forced their way into the palace of Archbishop Rothard, 
who was a relative of Emich. The tragic story of the Jewish 
community of Mainz is one of the great heroic chapters in 
the history of the Jewish people. Its members exemplified 
the ideology of kiddush ha-Shem and whole groups sacrificed 
themselves as one for their religion and their faith. They saw 
themselves as a generation chosen to be tested and they 
were proud to be able to pass the test. 

Mainz was not the end of the tragic story. Emich and 
his followers next moved on to Würzburg and Nürnberg 
and then to Regensburg, where they arrived on 10 June 
1096. Meanwhile, mixed bands of new crusaders composed 
of English, Flemings and Lotharingians gathered at Cologne, 
intending to attack the Jews. The archbishop of the city 
together with some of its citizens attempted to hide the 
Jews in the fortress and afterwards to disperse them in 
the surrounding villages. The brigands contented themselves 
with plundering Jewish property. For about three weeks the 
Jewish refugees from Cologne succeeded in finding shelter 
in their hiding places. However, on 23 June they were 
discovered in Wevelinghoven, on 24 June in Neuss, and on 
30 June in Mórs. Those Jews who did not undergo baptism 
by force or by consent died for kiddush ha-Shem. 

During this perod a band of French farmers who had 
attacked the Jews of Rouen at the end of May reached 
Cologne. In mid-June the Jewish communities of Trier and 
Metz were slaughtered. 

The destruction of the Ashkenaz communities was almost 
total. Most of the scholars of Mainz and Worms, the two 
most important centers, were killed. This was the major 
reason for the transfer, during this period, of the Jewish 
cultural center to northern France. 

The path of the crusaders was a bloody one. Their goal 
in the Holy Land was Jerusalem and it was there that the 
Jews, together with the Muslims of the city, fought for their 
lives. After losing the battle, the entire Jewish community 
was slaughtered. 
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“On Rosh Hodesh Sivan, The day the Israelites were summoned to Mount 
Sinai to receive the Torah, those who remained in the bishop’s courtyard 
trembled; the enemies molested them as they had done to the first group, 
and then put them to the sword. The victims, fortified by the courage of 
their brethren, died for kiddush ha-Shem, extending their necks to the 
sword, There were some who took their own lives fulfilling the words of 
the prophet “when mothers and babes were dashed to death together;” 
and father fell upon his son. Each his brother did despatch, his kinsman 
wife and children, also the bridegroom his betrothed, and a merciful 
woman and her only child. And all with willing hearts accepted the 
heavenly judgment, making peace with their master they shouted Hear, 
O Israel! The Lord is our God, the Lord alone.” 


A.M. Habermann, Sefer Gzerot Ashkenaz ve-Tsarfat, Jerusalem 1946, 
p. 29 


“While sundered children lay twitching in heaps, 
They hasten to slaughter the others who wallow in their blood, 


Strewn on the floor of Your Sanctuary, 
They will seethe before Your eyes forever.” 


David b. Meshullam of Speyer: God! Be not silent on my blood, penitential 
hymn for eve of the Day of Atonement. 
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FROM CRUSADE TO CRUSADES 


One whole year elapsed after the fall of Edessa (1144) 
before a delegation arrived at the court of Pope Eugenius 
Ш (1145-1153) in Italy, with a request for aid. In December 
1145 the pope issued a bull calling for a Second Crusade and 
promised those who answered the call an abeyance of their 
debts and cancellation of the interest. This cancellation par- 
ticularly affected Jews engaged in moneylending. The pope 
also declared that participation in the crusade was equivalent 
to a "sacrament of repentance" and anyone joining a crusade 
who in his heart repented of his sins would be purified and 
absolved from the punishment due for those sins. However, 
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there was little response until Bernard of Clairvaux became 
active. He appeared before a large assembly of French nobles 
including King Louis VII at Vézelay on 31 March 1146. His 
rhetoric electrified the assembly, who soon pledged to take 
up the cross. He continued preaching the crusade for about 
a year in the Rhenish towns and in 1147 persuaded the 
German king Conrad Ш (1138-1152) to take up the cross. 
During this period a fanatical Cistercian monk called Rudolf 
was stirring the masses of the Rhineland to massacre Jews. 

Once again the Jewish communities faced a repetition of 
the massacres of 1096. This time, however, the ecclesiastical 
and political heads of state intervened, fearing that unbridled 
mob violence might turn against them. They appealed to 
Bernard of Clairvaux as the person responsible for the 
crusade propaganda and as a man of stature and authority 
in the Christian world in general and in the Cistercian order 
— of which Rudolf was a member — in particular. They urged 
him to act responsibly and sagaciously in order to protect 
the Jews. Jewish sources express an appreciation for the 
religious feeling that motivated Bernard to protect the Jews. 
Unfortunately he did not succeed in saving many Jewish 
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communities; the massacre of French Jewry (in the towns of 
Ham, Sully, Carentan and Ramerupt) had begun before the 
crusaders reached Germany. Rabbenu Tam (Jacob b. Meir 
Tam, c. 1100-1171) was among the wounded at Ramerupt. 
It was fortunate that Louis VII of France did not heed the 
counsel of Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny (c. 1092-1156), 
who, in a vitriolic and vituperative letter unprecedented even 
for the Middle Ages, called for the total annihilation of the 
Jews. 

In England King Stephen (1135-1154) protected the Jews. 
In Germany the Jewish communities attacked were those 
of Cologne (only a few Jews were saved by hiding in the 
Wolkenburg fortress), Worms, Mainz, Bacharach, Würzburg 
and Aschaffenburg. The rioting against the Jews ended in the 
summer of 1147. 

The Jewish communities of France continued to be perse- 
cuted in the period between the Second and Third crusades. 
An example was the blood libel against the Jewish community 
of Blois in 1171. In 1182 the Jews were expelled from the 
kingdom of France by King Philip Augustus (1179-1123). All 
debts owed by Christians to Jews were annulled and the 
Jews were forced to pay a fifth of the debt to the state 
treasury. In 1198 Philip Augustus authorized their return and 
established a special department in his treasury to deal with 
the Jews, as had been done in England. 

The crusader defeat at the battle of Hittin (1178) and 
Saladin’s capture of Jerusalem aroused enthusiasm for a new 
crusade (the Third). Popes Gregory VIII (1187) and Clement 
III (1187-1191) called for Christians to save the Holy Land. 
Once again the crusade had its preacher, Henry of Albano, a 
monk from the Clairvaux monastery, who was aided by the 
monk Joachim of Fiore, who spent the winter of 1190-1191 
in Palestine. The Jews of Mainz, Speyer, Worms, Strasbourg 
and Würzburg, through which the crusaders were destined 
to pass, decided to abandon these towns for places removed 
from the crusader route. Frederick I Barbarossa (emperor 
1152-1190) and his son Duke Frederick of Swabia protected 
the Jews. Even the church intervened on their behalf and 
undoubtedly both these factors were instrumental in saving 
the Jews. 

In England the crusade was closely linked to the personality 
of King Richard I “the Lion Hearted” (1189-1199). During 
an eight-month period (in 1189-1190) the Jews of England 
suffered from a wave of massacres. Most of the London 
Jewish community was destroyed. In February-March 1190 
most of the rural Jewish communities were destroyed. The 
massacres were well organized and presaged the eventual 
expulsion of the Jews from England. 

The Fourth Crusade (1202-1204), initiated by Pope In- 
nocent Ш (1198-1216), ended without achieving its goal. 
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Caricature of English Jews from document dated 1233 showing Isaac 
son of Jurnet of Norwich (with crown) and members of his household. 


Innocent had hoped that the crusade would bring the Greek 
Orthodox Church back into the Catholic fold. He saw it 
as “a return of Samaria to Zion,” but his hopes were not 
fulfilled. This crusade set out for Constantinople but was 
redirected to Egypt by the Venetians in order to settle some 
political scores. After this crusade, Germany was endangered 
by the Children’s Crusade (1212), which marched through 
northern France and the lower Rhineland. The crusade ended 
dreadfully, as unscrupulous merchants sold the children as 
slaves in Egypt. 

The Fifth Crusade (April 1217-July 1221), the goal of which 
was to free the Christians in Muslim captivity, was also 
unsuccessful. Frederick II (1198-1250) and John of England 
(1199-1216) were both supposed to participate in the Sixth 
Crusade but only Frederick arrived in the Holy Land some 
years later (1228) and stayed in Jerusalem. In 1248 Louis IX 
(St. Louis, king of France 1226-1270) led the Seventh and 
last crusade which was also unsuccessful. 

The Jews of Europe were no sooner free from the nightmare 
of the crusades than they found other disasters in store for 
them. 
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UNTIL THE BLACK DEATH 


Opening of the book of Numbers, The Duke of Sussex Pentateuch, 
showing the four leading tribes of Israel camping around the 
Tabernacle. Circa early 14th century, Ashkenaz. 


BLOOD LIBELS 


England had the first recorded case of blood libel, but it was 
closely followed by other European countries, and the notion 
even spread to Islamic countries. A libel case occurred in 
England in 1144 at Norwich where it was alleged that the 
Jews of the town bought a Christian child named William 
(who was apparently an epileptic and died after one of his 
fits) before Easter, allegedly tortured him and then killed 
him. 

The number of libel incidents increased and the emperor 
of Germany, Frederick II finally decided to clarify the matter. 
Consulting with decent and learned Jewish converts to Chris- 
tianity, he initiated an enquiry as to whether Jews used blood 
for ritual purposes. The council of the converts concluded 
that they did not, and Frederick published a statement to 
this effect. In 1247 Pope Innocent IV issued a bull denouncing 
blood libels against the Jews. However, the bull did not 
succeed in eliminating further occurrences. 

Pope Gregory X (1271-1276) vigorously combatted blood 
libel adding a special clause to the Bull of Protection of 1272 
(Sicut Judaeis). 

In 1343 an attempt was made to sell a Christian child born 


out of wedlock to the head of the Jewish community in Brtinn. 
A similar offer was made in 1699 to Meyer Goldschmidt, the 
Jewish court jeweler to the king of Denmark. 

In 1540 Pope Paul Ш (1534-1549) issued a bull (Licet 
Judaeis) addressed to the bishops of Poland, Bohemia and 
Hungary, in which he rejected the allegation that Jews used 
the blood of Christian children. 

There were two major blood libels whose repercussions 
spread far beyond the place at which they occurred. One 
concerned Simon of Trent (1475) who was beatified in the 
eighteenth century and whose beatification was canceled in 
1965 by Pope Paul VI. The second libel was that of the “Holy 
Child of Laguardia" in Spain (1490-1491) whose body was 
never found. In this libel Jews and conversos were accused 
of attempting to bring about the annihilation of Christianity, 
the Inquisition and the inquisitor Tomás de Torquemada by 
means of the sorcerous use of a child's heart. 

Another form of libel was the desecration of the host; 
Jews were accused of stealing the holy wafer and using it in 
sorcerous ritual in order to destroy Christianity. Such a libel 
occurred in 1168 at Saragossa, Spain. 

The poisoning of drinking wells was another accusation 
levelled at the Jews (1320-1321). Europe was rife with these 
libels, all of which ended tragically for the Jewish people. 


THE TRAVELS OF BENJAMIN OF TUDELA 1160 to 1173 


Benjamin of Tudela was a merchant-traveler who set out on 
a journey to Palestine either in 1159 or in 1160, returning to 
Spain in 1172-1173. His book Sefer ha-Massa‘ot (“Book of 
Travels”) contains a vivid description of his travels. In every 
city that he visited he sought out the Jewish community, 
enquiring about the life of the Jews in the East, and his 
account became a major source for the history of that com- 
munity. Benjamin visited the Holy Land during the period of 
Crusader rule, meeting a number of Jews, some of them in 
Jerusalem. After Benjamin had shown the way, and until the 
time of Judah al-Harizi, a considerable number of Jewish 
pilgrims from Spain and Ashkenaz visited Palestine, their 
courage bolstered by a passionate yearning for the Holy Land 
and the belief that their pilgrimage would hasten the coming 
of the Redemption. A pupil of the Ramban (Nahmanides, 
1194-1270) wrote: “Children of Israel — Torah scholars and 
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Decorated opening pages of the portion Shelah Lekha (Num. 13-15). 
Egypt, 11th century. 


pious men of action from all four points of the compass, this 
one from a city, the other from a family — every man whose 
heart was prompted to generosity, to a spirit of sanctity and 
purification and affection for all that is holy — comes to 
Eretz Israel, and to them the Messiah will reveal himself... 
And now, many are awakened and volunteer to go to Eretz 
Israel. And many think that we are approaching the coming 
of the Redeemer” (A. Yaari: Massa‘ot Eretz Israel). 


Memorial plaque to R. Benjamin in the city of Tudela. 
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Travels of Benjamin of Tudela Large Jewish community 
Presumed route Medium-sized Jewish community 


Number of Jews as recorded Small Jewish community 
by Benjamin of Tudela 
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Call greeting unto daughters and kindred, 

Peace to brothers and to sisters, 

From the captive of hope who is possessed 

By the sea, and hath placed his spirit in the hand of the winds, 
Thrust by the hand of the west into the hand of the east: 
This one passeth to lead on, and that one to thrust back. 
Between him and death is but a step, 

Aye, between them but the thickness of a plank; 

Buried alive in a coffin of wood, 

Upon no floor, with no four cubits of earth, nor even with 
less. 

He sitteth—he cannot stand upon his feet, 

He lieth down—he cannot stretch them forth; 

Sick and afraid because of the heathen 

And because of the marauders and the winds. 

The pilot and the mariner, and all their rabble— 

They are the rulers and captains there. 

Mediterranean A section of а sea-poem of Judah Halevi, describing the 


hardships en route to the Holy Land. Translated by Nina 
Salaman, Selected Poems of Judah Halevi, Philadelphia 1924. 
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The synagogue established by Nahmanides upon his arrival 
in Jerusalem (apparently a Crusader structure). 


Interior of the Nahmanides synagogue with restored pillars. 
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JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN THE HOLY LAND Twelfth to Fourteenth Centuries 


The continuous arrival of Christians from Europe did not sub- 
stantially alter the life style of the country, since they did not 
establish permanent settlements. The land was desolate and 
even the crusaders’ seignorial system was unable to provide 
adequate livelihood. During the crusader period there were 
a number of rural Jewish settlements which had probably 
already been established during or before the Arab period. 
In the second half of the twelfth century Jews were living in 
Tiberias, the capital of the “Principality of Galilee,” and in 
Safed, the important stronghold of Galilee. Both these cities 
were surrounded by Jewish villages. 

Until Saladin’s conquest of Jerusalem, Jews, with the ex- 
ception of a few families, were forbidden to reside in the city. 
Nevertheless, when Benjamin of Tudela visited Jerusalem he 
found Jews engaged in the craft of dyeing, for which they had 
purchased a monopoly from the king. These Jews resided 
either near the king’s palace or near the Citadel (David’s 
Tower). 


Tyre, Sidon and Ashkelon had the largest Jewish com- 
munities in the country. According to Benjamin of Tudela, 
about five hundred Jews resided in Tyre and two hundred 
in Ashkelon. Karaites and Samaritans also resided in these 
cities. Acre, Beirut and Caesarea also had a substantial 
Jewish populations. The crusader conquest opened a period 
of economic development from which the Jews benefited. 
Various crafts constituted their major source of income. (In 
Tyre, for instance, Jews manufactured glass and were trades- 
men.) The settlers in the reconstituted yishuv (the Jewish 
population in Eretz Israel) continued to maintain contact 
with their countries of origin, from where they had come in 
the wake of the crusaders. The importance of Rabbi Judah 
Halevi's aliyah (immigration) lies not only in its indication of 
a yearning for Eretz Israel but also in its illustration of the 
possibility of putting that yearning into practice. 

Benjamin of Tudela was the first Jewish traveler to reach 


the Holy Land in the 1160s. In about 1175 Pehthahiah of 
Regensburg set out on his journey to Eretz Israel. The 
aliyah in 1209 of a group of rabbis and their pupils, headed 
by Rabbi Samson b. Abraham of Sens, gave a considerable 
impetus to the revival of the vishuv. In 1216 Judah al-Harizi 
was on a visit to the Holy Land and met “the group who 
came from France," headed by Rabbi Joseph b. Baruch of 
Clisson and his brother Meir. The Disputation of Paris (1240) 
and the public burning of the Talmud caused Rabbi Jehiel of 
Paris and his son to migrate, while the Barcelona Disputation 
in 1263 caused the Ramban (Nahmanides) to migrate in 1267. 

When Rudolf I of Hapsburg, king of Germany, attempted 
to assert royal authority over the Jews through additional 
taxation, thousands of Jews, led by the Maharam (Rabbi 
Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg), decided to leave Germany. 
In 1286 Rudolf issued orders to prevent this emigration; 
the Maharam was arrested while attempting to leave and de- 
livered to Rudolf who had him imprisoned. Rudolf demanded 
a huge ransom for the Maharam. But the latter refused to 
be ransomed on the grounds that this would serve as a 
precedent for the authorities to imprison rabbis and leaders 
of the community in order to extort large sums of money 
from them. He died in prison in 1293. 

Jews also migrated to the Holy Land from North Africa 
and Egypt. Ashkelon was the focus for this aliyah. 

In 1209-1210 the Babylonian exilarch visited Eretz Israel 
(possibly David b. Zakkai Il, exilarch in Mosul). From his 
visit we learn that Safed was a "state," that is, the center of 
Jewish settlement in the Galilee. Little is known about the 
Jewish community in Tiberias; Benjamin of Tudela described 
it as having “about fifty Jewish families.” An old tradition 
relates that the disciples of Maimonides, who died in Fustat 
in 1204, brought his remains for reburial in Tiberias. Tiberias 
had favorable conditions for Jews to settle and for the revival 
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of its yishuv. 

The beginning of the thirteenth century saw a strengthening 
of the Jewish community in Jerusalem. Rabbi Jehiel b. Isaac 
ha-Zarefati resided there and maintained contact with the 
Jewish community of Fustat. Controversies within the com- 
munity were not resolved until 1240. In 1244 the city was 
sacked and destroyed by the Khwarizmi Turks. 

When the Ramban came to Jerusalem in 1267 he found it 
in a state of ruin. The minyan (quorum) of Jews who gathered 
for prayers on the Sabbath were “the she'ar yashuv" (the 
remnant that returned — cf. 1 Samuel 7:3). He had a Torah 
scroll brought from Shechem and renovated a building for 
use as a synagogue. In 1268 he moved to Acre, where he 
died in 1270. 

Acre was a large and important Jewish center in the 
thirteenth century. It had a Jewish quarter and a “Jews’ 
house” in 1206. When the newly crowned king of Jerusalem, 
John of Brienne, visited Acre, he was received by repre- 
sentatives of the Frankish and Greek communities and by 
members of the Jewish community holding a Torah scroll. 
Judah Al-Harizi described the community as ignoramuses 
“not a man among them who could stand in the breach,” 
and this despite the arrival of three hundred rabbis from 
France and England in 1211. 

The Muslims conquered the city in 1291 and massacred 
its Christian and Jewish inhabitants. One of the survivors 
who reached Spain, Rabbi Isaac of Acre, described the 
destruction. Among those killed was Rabbi Solomon, the 
grandson of Rabbi Simon of Sens. The Jewish captives were 
apparently brought to Egypt where they were ransomed by 
the community. 

The impoverished state and status of the vishuv continued 
until the immigration waves of the fourteenth century inau- 
gurated a process of regeneration. 
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THE JEWS OF ITALY 
Thirteenth Century 


Jewish life in Italy in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
was determined by a constantly fluctuating political climate, 
with the church promulgating anti-Jewish laws. Most of the 
Jewish population was located from the center of the Italian 
Peninsula southward. Rome was an important Jewish center, 
while cities such as Lucca, Pisa and Venice had sparse Jewish 
populations. Jehiel Anav, a relative of Nathan b. Jehiel, 
supervised the finances of Pope Alexander III (1159-1181). 

The significant political events of this period were the 
Hohenstaufen rule in Sicily, the Angevin invasion of Italy 
at the invitation of Pope Boniface VIII (1294-1303), and the 
wars of the Aragonese dynasty over the rule of south-central 
Italy. Jews gave financial aid to the war campaigns of the 
Aragonese. 


Jerusalem in 12th century (From: J. 
Prawer, A History of the Crusader 
Kingdom, Hebrew ed., Jerusalem 


For its part, the church had already established its attitude 
toward Jews: at the Third Lateran Council (1179) and the 
Fourth Lateran Council (1215) a number of anti-Jewish edicts 
were issued, among them a decree that Jews must dress 
so as to be easily distinguished from Christians. The distinc- 
tion soon became institutionalized in the Jewish badge. The 
council also limited the maximum rate of interest that Jews 
could charge Christians. This period is also noted for the 
blood libels in Trani, where in 1290 one such libel resulted in 
four synagogues being converted into churches. 

The popularization of the kabbalah in Italy began to bear 
fruit; Bari and Otranto becoming important centers of Torah 
study. 


JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN SPAIN AND THE RECONQUEST 


Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 


The reign of King James I (1213-1276), over the kingdom 
of Aragón saw the continuation of the Reconquest, which 
affected Spanish Jewry. King James encouraged Jews from 
Marseilles and North Africa to settle in his kingdom, and 
many Jews supported his campaigns of conquest of the 
Balearic Islands and Valencia. In order to settle and develop 
the conquered territories, he granted land and property to 
the Jews and they in turn enjoyed the status of settlers 
in frontier areas. He exempted communities from payment 
of taxes and reestablished the Jewish community of Per- 
pignan, which at that time belonged to the kingdom of 
Aragón. Many of the communities which developed enjoyed 
preferential status in commerce. Jews held key positions in 
the court administration, including that of manager of the 
king's personal property. 

It would be accurate to say that the major royal admin- 
strative posts were held by Jews who were also prominent 
in the Jewish community. Among the more outstanding of 
these were Nahmanides of Gerona; the brothers Solomon 
and Bahya Alconstantini of Saragossa, who assisted the king 
in his campaigns of conquest and were destined to take part 
in the controversy regarding the writings of Maimonides; Don 
Judah (ibn Lavi) de la Cavalleria, who is mentioned from 1257 
onwards as being the royal treasurer and bailiff of Saragossa. 


«Villanueva (de Córdoba) 
gual $° Ubeda 


From 1260 Don Judah controlled all the crown revenues, 
judiciously managing royal expenditure. Nevertheless, from 
1260 on, a decline in Jewish power and influence was already 
apparent. 

Despite the prominence of Jews under James, their status 
in Aragén was not one of total security or welfare. Though 
no official action was directed against them nor was any 
specific anti-Jewish policy promulgated, certain changes did 
occur. During the reign of James I, the laws and edicts of 
Popes Innocent III and Gregory IX were activated. In 1228, 
James decreed laws relating to Jews: a fixed 20 percent 
maximum interest permitted on loan, identical to that of the 
Christian merchants of Florence; a Jewish oath could not 
serve as evidence in a court of law; and Jews were excluded 
from state administrative posts. Although the king was in 
no way involved, the first instance of a blood libel in Spain, 
concerning a Christian boy allegedly murdered by Jews, was 
circulated in Saragossa in 1250. 

These events are indicative of the change that took place 
in the lives of Spanish Jewry. The Barcelona Disputation in 
1263, with the participation of Nahmanides and in the pres- 
ence of James I, was undoubtedly instigated by the church, 
particularly by the Dominicans, who were fervent advocates 
of a militant church policy. In many respects James’s policy 
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regarding Jews vacillated between two courses of action: 
while he used them for his own purposes and had need 
of many Jews for royal adminstration, he was nevertheless 
guided by those church principles and policies that argued 
for conversion, degradation and limitation. It was church 
policy that eventually triumphed, although it is difficult to 
determine the precise date at which this occurred. 

The reign of James’s son and successor Peter Ill 
(1276-1285) is an important chapter in the history of the 
Jews in the kingdom of Aragén. The first Spanish ruler 
to acquiesce to the pressures of Jew-haters, he enacted 
numerous limitations on them. However, he too was com- 
pelled to use the services of Jews in carrying out his foreign 
and domestic policies. Thus we find Moses Alconstantini 
and the Abravalia family of Gerona among his courtiers. 
Their involvement in state administration and finances was 
reminiscent of the Reconquest period. One of the members 
of the Abravalia family accompanied Peter on his Sicilian 
campaign in 1282. During the latter part of his reign Peter 
himself actively repressed the Jews, removing them from 
all positions of influence. His son and successor, Alfonso 
Ш (1285-1291), heeded the complaints of the urban nobility 
against the Jews; dark clouds were beginning to gather in 
Aragón, foreboding days of retrogression and deterioration 
that would end in the persecutions of 1391. 

The reign of James I in Aragón was contemporary with 
that of two kings of Castile-Leon — Ferdinand III the Saint 
(1217-1252) and Alfonso X the Wise (1252-1284). During 
James I's conquest of the Balearic Islands (1224-1233) and 
Valencia (1238), Ferdinand III conquered most of the cities 
of Andalusia (Cérdoba in 1236 and Murcia in 1243) thereby 
opening an outlet to the Mediterranean that severed the 
Aragonese advance to the south. Thereafter the military 
campaigns were Castilian: Jaén in 1246 and Seville in 1248. 


Be advised that we (that is, the kahal of Barcelona), the kahal of 
Villafranca del Penedés, the kaha/ of Tarragona, and the kahal of 
Montblanch, maintain a common chest and a common purse for the 
payment of taxes and imposts levied upon us by the crown. Whenever 
they wish to pass new regulations governing the assessment of taxes 
either by the tax-assessors or by the submission of memoranda or 
by individual declaration, to meet the requirements of the king, we do 
not impose our will upon them, even though we are in the majority 


(Solomon b. Abraham Adret, Responsa Ill No. 411) from Y. Baer, A 
History of Jews in Christian Spain, Vol. 1. Translated from the Hebrew 
by Louis Schoffman, Philadelphia, 1961, pp. 216-217. 


Drawing of the key given to 
Ferdinand Ш by the Jews of 
Seville to commemorate his 
conquest of the city (23 Nov. 
1248). The tongue of the key sen 
reads: Dios abrirá, Rey entrará 
(God opens and the King enter). 


After Alfonso’s completion of his father's campaigns, there 
followed a truce of about two hundred years in the Recon- 
quest. During its final campaigns in the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Jews did not take part in settling the frontier 
areas; they were only required to pay a special war tax. 

Under Alfonso X known as a lawmaker, continuing the 
work of Ferdinand III, a code of laws in the spirit of Roman 
and canon law, was prepared for his country. Called Las siete 
partidas because of its division into seven parts, it went into 
effect about the middle of the fourteenth century. The prime 
characteristic of the code was its attempt to organize Spanish 
society according to the contemporary spirit of Christianity. 
In the general section of the code (part seven) the regulation 
requiring modesty of dress applied also to the Jews. The code 
fixed a maximum rate of interest of 33% percent for loans 
extended by Jews to Christians; it established the formula of 
the Jewish oath, but also forbade breaking in to a synagogue. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the code served as 
a basis for legal corroboration, but otherwise had little impact 
on Jewish life. Tne code was only imperfectly implemented 
in matters of state appointment and the employment of the 
services of Jewish physicians. Christians were unhappy with 
the code because it contained a measure of protection for 
the Jews. However, the Jewish communities still had the 
privileges granted to them by Alfonso’s predecessors. 

Alfonso did not restrict the communal autonomy of Castil- 
ian Jewry. The Jewish judiciary remained independent and 
Jewish judges dispensed justice according to the laws of the 
Torah. However, the litigants were allowed right of appeal 
to the king’s tribunal. The king also had the right to appoint 
a Jew as chief justice who would be in charge of Jewish 
judicial matters in any particular community. He was to act 
as chief justice of appeals and was known as Rab de la 
Corte. 


and the city is supreme in all matters. If we should take action without 
their counsel, they would not heed us. Sometimes we send our men 
to them, and other times their representatives come to us with their 
resolutions. Only if they fail to do either of these things at our request 
do we compel them by the arm of the government to come to us or to 
adopt in their communities the measures that are in force in ours. In 
other places however the head community decrees for its dependencies 
and subjects them to its will. 


THE COLLECTA ORGANIZATION 


The Collecta was a regional organization of Jewish commu- 
nities based on tax districts; its purpose was to create a 
single, central fund for a group of communities, in which 
a major community extended its authority over a number 
of smaller satellites. This organizational structure created a 


mutual alliance based not only on geographical proximity 
but on a network of relations between large and small com- 
munties. Despite the dependence of the smaller communities, 
the larger were not always able to impose their will upon the 
smaller dependencies. 
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Signature of Jews оп а bill of sale from 1248. The Magen David forms 


part of the witness’s signature. 
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SPIRITUAL CREATIVITY The Tosafists 
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Joseph b. Baruch 


ИТЭ Leading Tosafists of their generation 


Despite the bitter and burdensome trials in the Diaspora, the 
spiritual creativity of the Jewish people never ceased. Their 
spheres of creativity were diverse and their contribution to 
the world of ideas of the Middle Ages and the subsequent 
generations was great. In Spain Jews participated in the 
translation from Arabic to Latin of classical works of philos- 
ophy. They thus served as a bridge between the culture of 
the ancient world and that of the Middle Ages. 

The specifically Jewish aspects of this creativity had many 
facets ranging from biblical exegesis to kabbalah. Jewish 
sages and scholars in various countries added their contri- 
bution to the spiritual edifice of the people and in a few 
European countries, between the eleventh and the fourteenth 
centuries, their achievements were unique. If one country 
was famous for having the great Bible commentator, Rashi, 
another was well known for being the cradle of kabbalah, 
and still another for being the home of philosophical and 
ethical literature. All these achievements became precious 
assets of the Jewish people. 

An examination of the intellectual climate in which the 
tosafot (“additions,” i.e., collections of comments on the 
Talmud) were compiled reveals similar, scholarly activity in 
the fields of Latin literature of the Middle Ages, Roman 
and canon law and Christian biblical exegesis. Despite the 
differences between and the barrier that separated Jews 
and Christians, they were nevertheless both affected by 
the same intellectual climate. They not only confronted one 
another in religious disputations but also met in order to 


Eliezer b. Solomon NV erona 


learn from one another. Christian commentators were aided 
by Jews in deciphering difficult biblical passages and the 
phrase Hebraeus meus dicit (“a Jew told me") is frequently 
found in the writings of Andreas, the pupil of Abelard, in the 
twelfth century. 

Although the fosafot were a collective compilation, like the 
Mishnah and Talmud, nevertheless one can discern different 
methodologies and local distinctions between France, Ger- 
many, England and other places. Rashi's pupils expanded, 
elaborated, developed and completed his commentary, usher- 
ing in a new period of exegesis. The transitional period is 
represented by Shemaiah of Troyes (Rashi's responsa) and 
Simhah b. Samuel of Vitry. However, the most significant 
work was done by Rashi's two sons-in-law: Judah b. Nathan 
(Rivan), the father of a family of scholars, who checked Rashi's 
Talmud commentary, added glosses to it and even composed 
independent commentaries for most of the Talmud tractates. 
He frequently used the commentaries of the sages of Mainz 
and did not refrain from criticizing Rashi. The other son-in- 
law, Meir b. Samuel of Ramerupt, was sometimes known as 
*the father of the rabbis." (His sons were Samuel b. Meir 
— Rashbam, Isaac b. Meir and Jacob b. Meir — Rabbenu 
Tam, who called his father's commentaries tosafot.) 

These sages witnessed the persecutions and massacres of 
French Jewry during the crusades and their expulsion from 
Ne de France in 1182. It was they who issued the call to 
immigrate to the Holy Land. In the towns of France and 
Ashkenaz they attracted many pupils who then continued 


their method of learning and it is, therefore, not surprising 
that Moses b. Jacob of Coucy was able to compile his 
monumental work Sefer Mitzvot Gadol (Se Ma G) which 
became a basic reference book for the study of the Aalakhah. 

The works of the tosafists reached Bohemia; pupils from 
Prague (Eliezer b. Isaac and Isaac b. Jacob ha-Lavan — broth- 
er of the famous traveler, Pehthahiah of Regensburg) came 
to Ramerupt to study with Rabbenu Tam. Some of these 
scholars were active in Ashkenaz and others in Bohemia 
and Russia. The tosafist Peter b. Joseph of Carinthia in 
Austria participated in editing Sefer ha- Yashar by his teacher, 
Rabbenu Tam, adding his own glosses. He died a martyr 
during the Second Crusade. In Hungary there were two 
tosafists: Abraham the Proselyte and his son Isaac the 
Proselyte. 

Ramerupt, Regensburg and Dampierre were important 
tosafist centers, the Regensburg school having such scholars 
as Joel b. Isaac ha-Levi and his son Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi 
(known as Ravyah). The head of the school in Dampierre was 
Isaac b. Abraham (known as Rizba), who was a grandson of 
Samson b. Joseph of Falaise and had been privileged to 
study with Rabbenu Tam. The Rizba was a great halakhist 
and rabbinical judge (posek), whose decisions were accepted 
by scholars of many generations. Among those who sought 
his opinion on aspects of Jewish law was Jonathan b. David 
ha-Kohen of Lunel, an admirer of Maimonides (Rambam). 
The Rizba was probably familiar with the Rambam’s writings, 
since he was the recipient of one of the letters sent by 
Meir b. Todros Abulafia of Toledo to the rabbis of southern 
France regarding the Rambam's doctrine of resurrection. 
His younger brother was Samson b. Abraham of Sens who 
was particularly noted for his commentary on several orders 
of the Mishnah and for his use of the Jerusalem Talmud 
as a source for halakhic decisions. Little is known of his 
life but his literary legacy is greater than that of the other 
tosafists. The bulk of his work has been preserved in his 
own language and not reworked by his pupils. He emerges 
from his work as a great scholar whose world was steeped 
in the halakhah. 
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After Samson of Sens immigrated to the Holy Land at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, Paris became the 
center of Torah study in northern France. Its school was 
headed by Judah b. Isaac (known as Judah Sir Leon of 
Paris, 1166-1224), pupil and relative of Isaac b. Samuel of 
Dampierre (known as Ha-Zaken). The school was closed 
in 1182, when the Jews were expelled from the kingdom 
of France by King Philip II Augustus, but was reopened 
in 1198, when the Jews were allowed to return. Jehiel of 
Paris, Moses of Coucy and Isaac of Vienna studied and 
were active in this school. Asher b. Jehiel (Rosh, 1250-1327) 
was an outstanding scholar and leader of German Jewry, 
who, in 1303, left Germany for Spain to take up a position 
as rabbi in Toledo. He introduced the system of study of 
Ashkenazic tosafists into Spain. 

Jewish creativity in France declined after the Disputation 
of Paris (1240) and the burning of the Talmud (1242). With the 
destruction of the French Jewish villages and their expulsion 
in 1306, this great spiritual achievement came to an end. 

The Ashkenazic Hasidic movement developed in Germany 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Samuel b. Kalony- 
mus he-Hasid of Speyer and his son Judah he-Hasid of 
Regensburg (c. 1150-1217) were the founders of the move- 
ment and their most important work was Sefer Hasidim, a 
book of pragmatic true-to-life ethical teachings which reflect 
the contemporary life of German Jewry in their Christian 
environment. The book preaches spiritual revival and in- 
structs the pious on avoiding sin and on leading a righteous 
life that will ensure his salvation in the life to come. Various 
weltanschauungen are expressed in the book and scholars 
believe that some of these were influenced by ideas prevalent 
in the area; even the languages of the text, German and 
French, indicate such influences. The Hasid, the protagonist, 
is portrayed as the ideal — in his conduct, his full Jewish life, 
and in his relations with his Christian neighbors. While he is 
fully aware of the grim realities which surround his people, 
he is called upon to bear the burden of the community and 
lead it along the true path. 


y @ 1250-1150 
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THE SPREAD OF THE KABBALAH 


Jewish mysticism in its various guises was another manifes- 
tation of spiritual creativity. It was rooted in theosophy as 
expressed by the creation, the revealed Shekhinah and the 
promised redemption in time to come. The Kabbalah with all 
its social and historical implications for the people of Israel, 
held a special place among all the mystical philosophies. 
A prolific literature created a world of values which found 
expression in Sefer ha-Zohar, the greatest book of Kabbalah, 
and in the literature which developed around it, for example, 
Tikkunei Zohar and Ra'aya Meheimna (“The Faithful Shep- 
herd”). At the beginning of the thirteenth century, kabbalistic 
works flourished in southern France and northeastern Spain, 
eventually spreading even beyond the Spanish border. Ac- 
cording to Isaac b. Samuel of Acre, who arrived in Spain in 
1305, Sefer ha-Zohar was written by Moses de Leon between 
1275 and 1285. 

Kabbalistic literature gives further expression to a protest 
against the moral decline in a Jewish society which must 
mend its ways, as Sefer ha-Zohar, Tikkunei ha-Zohar and 
Ra’aya Meheimna do. In this literature, with its wealth of 
symbols, Jewish sages sought solutions to the problems of 
galut (being dispersed in the Diaspora), apprehension of the 
Shekhinah and even practical instruction on hastening the 
redemption (see Map 86 for details of the Lurianic Kabbalah 
in Safed of the seventeenth century). 
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1. First Controversy (1188-1200) on Mishneh Torah 

(on Maimonides’ method of codification and views on resurrection) 

2. Second Controversy (1232) on Guide of the Perplexed and Book of Knowledge 
3. Third Controversy (1285-1291) on Guide of the Perplexed (Solomon Petit) 

4. Fourth Controversy (1304-1306) on the study of philosophy 
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Two pages from a compendium of religious laws from the Rashi school, 


c. 13th century. 
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The writings and activities of Moses b. Maimon (Rambam, 
1135-1204) encompassed all aspects of contemporary Jewish 
life, extending even beyond his lifetime and domicile. 

The range of his writings was wide and varied, covering 
commentaries, halakhah (Mishneh Torah), medicine, respon- 
sa, epistles, philosophy and science. In the Guide of the 
Perplexed he attempted to formulate a complete philosophical 
system for the interpretation of Jewish scripture. The book 
set out to grapple with the weltanschauungen of both Chris- 
tianity and Islam and the threat they posed to the spiritual 
and physical survival of the Jewish people. 

The Rambam's halakhic approach and his views on resur- 
rection caused a furious controversy which almost divided 
the Jewish people, lasting about a hundred years and which 
engulfed Jews in the east and west, in Islamic countries and 
in Christian Europe. 

The four controversies associated with the Rambam's 
methods, philosophy and writings, were in fact merely stages 
in an ongoing polemic which emerged during the Rambam's 
lifetime, at the end of the twelfth century. The first controversy 
arose from reservations regarding the Mishneh Torah, the 
Rambam's system of defining halakhot, and his views on 
resurrection. The second (1232) was associated with the 
Guide of the Perplexed and Sefer ha-Madda; in the third (end 
of the thirteenth century), an attempt was made to ban the 
Guide; while the fourth dealt with the study of philosophy, 


Autographed responsum of Maimonides. 


with the Rambam's writings assuming a secondary role. The 
second controversy was the bitterest polemic, occurring at 
a time when there were spiritual and religious conflicts in 
Christianity and Islam as well. (In those days a savage crusade 
was taking place in southern France against the Albigensian 
heretics.) This second controversy, in which the greatest 
Jewish scholars of the age were involved, had far-reaching 
ramifications regarding the nature of Jewish education. In 
1232, Solomon b. Abraham of Montpellier and his two pupils 
David b. Saul and Jonah b. Abraham Gerondi with the support 
of the rabbis of northern France issued a ban on the study 
of the Rambam's philosophical works. A counterban against 
Solomon of Montpellier and his pupils was issued in the 
summer of 1232 by the Aragonese a/jamas (communities) and 
David Kimhi, a pro-Maimonist, tried to enlist support from the 
elders of Toledo for this counterban. Nahmanides attempted 
to reach a compromise by proposing an educational program 
for the study of the philosophical writings geared to different 
age groups and communities. His prime concern was to avoid 
a schism in Jewry. One of the consequences of this polemic 
was the drawing of the papal Inquisition’s attention to Jewish 
religious matters and writings. 

The third controversy involved a number of Jewish sages 
from the Islamic countries. Solomon b. Samuel (Petit), one 
of the important kabbalists in Acre, tried to revive the ban 
on the Guide of the Perplexed by enlisting the support of 
rabbis in Ashkenaz, France and Italy. He failed, arousing 
the opposition of the heads of the community of Damascus 
and Mosul, and that of the nagid David b. Abraham, the 
grandson of the Rambam. In Italy, Hillel b. Samuel of Verona 
(c. 1220-c. 1295), and in Spain, Solomon b. Abraham Adret 
(Rashba) tried to mediate between the antagonists. 

The last controversy occurred at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century in Provence and Spain. Abba Mari of 
Montpellier (b. Moses b. Joseph of Lunel) induced the Rashba 
to issue a ban on the study of science and metaphysics 
by anyone under twenty-five years of age. The Rambam’s 
writings were not specifically mentioned in the ban and 
gradually the polemic abated. 


Statue of Maimonides in the Tiberias Plaza in Cérdoba. 


HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 
OF ASHKENAZ, FRANCE 
AND SPAIN 


Burinated page of prayer for Yom Kippur in second volume of 
Worms Mahzor, Germany, c.1270. 


In various Jewish communities scribes were engaged in copy- 
ing books required for study and reference. The profession 
developed as patrons employed scribes to copy books espe- 
cially for them. 


THE JEWS OF ENGLAND UP TO THE EXPULSION 


The history of the Jews in England in the thirteenth century 
can be described as one of persecutions and oppression 
by the state and the population at large. The state and 
the English church had, from the beginning, intended to 
convert the Jewish community to Christianity and for this 
purpose a home for converted Jews (domus conversorum) 
was established in Londca in 1232. 

The tax policy toward the Jews was one of merciless ex- 
ploitation. King Edward I (1272-1307) approved the church's 
attempts at converting Jews. Many towns expelled the Jews, 
while others received priviliges permitting them “not to toler- 
ate Jews." (Leicester was the first to receive such a privilege in 
1231.) The Jews moved to towns owned by Edward I after 
being expelled in 1275 by Eleanor, the queen mother, from 
the towns in her possession. However, local expulsions did 
not cease. 

In 1275 Edward I issued a decree, Statutum de Judaismo, 
in which he endeavored to change the occupations of his 
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A Hebrew quitclaim of Jose son of Elias, Jose son of 
Moses, and Judah the Frenchman. H. Loewe, Starrs 
and Jewish Charters Preserved in the British Museum, 
London 1932, Plate IX. 
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Jewish subjects from moneylending and usury to crafts and 
agriculture. The attempt failed because by that time the 
Jewish community was completely impoverished. Pressured 
by the townspeople he ordered the archae(chirograph chests) 
containing records of their debts to the Jews to be closed. It 
soon became clear that there was nothing left to extort from 
the Jews. 

On 18 July 1290 Edward issued an edict for the banishment 
of the Jews from England by the beginning of November. The 
Jews were allowed to take only their personal possessions; 
the rest of their property was confiscated. To replace the 
loss of income the crown was authorized by parliament to 
levy a tithe on ecclesiastical property and a 15 percent tax 
on the property of the nobles and citizens. These taxes 
were but a pittance in comparison to those paid by Jews a 
hundred years earlier. The number of Jews expelled has been 
estimated at four thousand, most of them going to France 
and Ashkenaz. 
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THE JEWISH COMMUNITIES OF FRANCE Thirteenth Century 
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Thirteenth-century France underwent a process of centraliza- 
tion and the increased power of the king caused a worsening 
in the condition of the Jews. The years 1236 to 1239 were 
characterized by a revival of anti-Jewish feeling together with 
preachings for a new crusade. Jewish quarters in Anjou, 
Poitou and Brittany were attacked, prompting an order 
from Pope Gregory IX in 1236 to the bishops of France 
to denounce the assaults, dcspiie his usually unfavorable 
attitude toward the Jews. 

The expulsion of the Jews from England made a profound 
impression in France. Philip IV the Fair ordered the expulsion 
of the Jews in 1291 and again on 6 June 1299, but his orders 
were not implemented. The crown forbade the expelled Jews 
from Gascony (an English possession) and England to enter 
France and, judging by Philip’s policies and extortionary 
methods, Jewish expulsion from France was inevitable. Thus 
in 1306 Philip ordered their expulsion from all districts under 
his control. This order and its purpose were similar to 
the expulsion of 1182, except that in 1182 it was ordered 
by a boy king (Philip Augustus) who depended upon irre- 
sponsible advisers, while in 1306 it was a well-calculated 
decision. The 1182 expulsion encompassed a relatively small 
area of France while that of 1306 covered all the areas of 
the king’s domain, which was most of France. Philip the Fair 
hoped to achieve great financial gain from the expulsion of 
the Jews and the seizure of their property. 
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A small number of those expelled moved to Gascony while 
the majority were welcomed by the kingdoms of Aragón 
(including Provence) and Navarre (Barcelona took in sixty 
families). In 1315 they were allowed to return, only to be 
finally expelled in 1394. 


King David, from an illuminated 
manuscript, eastern France, 1280. 
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PERSECUTIONS IN ASHKENAZ 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 
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During the second half of the thirteenth century anti-Jewish 
propaganda seriously affected the Jewish communities in 
Germany. On 20 April 1298 a massacre instigated by a 
host-desecration libel spread from the Franconian town of 
Róttingen to many other areas. The inflamed mob, led by a 
German knight called Rindfleisch, went from town to town 
inciting the population of Franconia, Swabia, Hesse and 
Thuringia to slaughter the Jews. This they did with extreme 
cruelty, destroying entire Jewish communities. Among those 
killed in Ntirnberg were Rabbi Mordecai b. Hillel and his 
family. 

Between 1336 and 1339 a group of lawless German bands 
known as Armleder (so-called after the leather armpiece they 
wore) attacked Jewish communities in Franconia and Alsace 
leaving slaughter and destruction behind them. Of particular 
note was the massacre of Jews in the communities of Rouf- 
fach, Ensisheim, Ribeauvillé and Mülhausen (Mulhouse). In 
Colmar the local population massacred the Jews. When the 
Armleder began to menace the general peace and security, 
a number of towns concluded a ten-year armistice with John 
Zimberlin, one of the Armleder leaders in Alsace. 

The local authorities tried to restore calm by concluding 
additional agreements in the Rhine and other areas but 
the armistice was shortlived. The Armleder massacres were 
portents of and preludes to the destruction of European 
Jewry during the Black Death. 
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THE PASTOUREAUX AND 
"LEPERS" MASSACRES 
1320-1321 


A popular religious movement of Pastoureaux (“shepherds”) 
in the town of Agen in southern France soon turned into 
a crusade bent on storming Granada and freeing the last por- 
tion of Christian European soil from Muslim rule. Along their 
route they turned first on Jewish communities in southern 
France and then on communities across the Pyrenees in the 
kingdoms of Aragón and Navarre. Pope John XXII opposed 
the crusaders and so did James Il of Aragón, who, in order 
to protect the communities of northern Iberia, dispatched his 
son, crown prince Alfonso, to suppress them. This is one of 
the rare instances of a movement for liberating Christian 
soil from Muslim domination being destroyed by the party it 
wished to serve. 

As if this were not enough, the Jews of Chinon (in central 
France) were, in 1321, accnsed of poisoning wells in conspir- 
acy with the lepers (who lived as outcasts from society). 
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THE BLACK DEATH 1348 


Many countries — from Spain in the southwest to Poland 
in the east — were hard hit by the great bubonic plague 
that reached Europe in 1348. The non-Jewish population 
accused the Jews of causing the plague by poisoning the 
wells. While Jewish casualties of the plague were relatively 
low in proportion to those of the Christians, the number 
of Jewish dead was swelled by the massacres. Jews were 
cruelly tortured in order to extract confessions that they 
were responsible for disseminating the plague. In many places 
they were burned at the stake. Pope Clement VI (1342-1352), 
recognizing the absurdity of the allegations against the Jews, 
issued a bull from the papal court at Avignon in 1348 
denouncing the allegations. 

Charles IV, emperor of Germany, and King Peter IV 
of Aragón tried to protect their Jewish communities, but, 
nonetheless, Jewish casualties were great. 

The Black Death and its aftermath proved a critical turning 
point for the Jewish communities. In Spain it represents the 
beginning of a decline for the communities in Castile and 
Aragón, not only in numbers but also politically, culturally Woodcut depicting the burning of Jewish martyrs in Ashkenaz. 
and economically. From Schedel's Weltchronik, 1493. 


gtk Progression of the Black Death (month & year) a Jewish community stricken by massacre 
Spread of the Black Death at six-month intervals u Jewish community which defended itself 
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UNTIL THE EXPULSION FROM SPAIN 


Burning of books by Pedro Berruguette. Saint Dominic supervises the 


burning. The book in the air is the New Testament. 
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The Hundred Years War (between England and France, 
1337-1453) further impoverished France. An attempt was 
made between the years 1359 and 1361 to renew Jewish 
settlement in the country. Privileges of protection were ex- 
tended to the Jews and, for a period of twenty years, they 
were even allowed to charge a high rate of interest on loans. 


In 1365 and 1366 certain factions tried to influence the crown 
to expel the Jews. Charles V (1364-1380) did in fact sign 
a decrec to this effect on 6 January 1367, but it was never 
implemented. The king also ordered an inventory of Jewish 
property. Similar decrees were issued in 1368 and 1370. 
When Charles V died in 1380, the population attacked the 
Jews, killing many. They died as martyrs and their children 
were kidnapped. In Paris, the provost Hugues Aubriot tried 
to thwart the rioters, even returning kidnapped children to 
their parents, but was dismissed and imprisoned. Aubriot 
and the Jews were both casualties of the anti-crown riots of 
1382. Charles VI succumbed to popular pressure and on 15 
July 1394 decreed the expulsion of the Jews from France 
by 3 November — seven years short of the twenty-year 
period granted in the charter of resettlement issued by his 
father Charles V. 

The Jews were also expelled from Toulouse on 7 December 
1394. (There were twelve families and an additional seven from 
the environs of Toulouse.) Jewish communities remained 
in Franche-Comté, Lorraine in the north, Provence and 
Navarre. In 1481, when Provence was annexed to France, 
the edict of expulsion was applied there as well; however, the 
king acquiesced to the plea of the Jews of Marseilles, Arles, 
Aix-en-Provence, Tarascon and Salon-de-Provence and re- 
newed their privileges. In 1484 there was an outbreak of riots 
in the towns of Provence (except Salon) and on 19 August 
1484 Charles VIII (1483-1498) forbade Jewish settlement in 
Arles. In 1486 the town council turned to its representatives 
in the Assembly of Estates demanding the expulsion of the 
Jews, a similar demand being made in Marseilles. Anti-Jewish 
feelings were particularly strong after the Spanish expulsion 
(1492) and Charles finally yielded to the pressure. At the end 
of July 1493 he ordered all Jews to either convert or leave 
Arles within three months. 

The Jews of Arles and Marseilles succeeded in obtaining 
a number of postponements of the decree but in 1500-1501 
the remnant were forced to leave. Only a few Jews remained 
in the French papal territories. The renewal of Jewish settle- 
ment in southwest France became the task of the conversos 
who fled the Iberian Peninsula, but many years were to pass 
before they were allowed to live openly as Jews. 


THE BEGINNING OF JEWISH SETTLEMENT IN POLAND 


It was only in the thirteenth century that the Jews of Poland 
began to enjoy privileges, although there is evidence of Jews 
in Poland at an earlier period. In 1264 King Boleslav V the 
Pious of Kalisz, granted the Jews privileges, being influenced 
by those granted them by the emperors of Germany. The 
first privilege was to ensure protection against blood libels. 
It also recognized the status of the Jews as the servi camerae 
regis (“servants of the royal chamber”). 

In 1334 Casimir III the Great conferred privileges upon 
the Jews of Poland, ratifying these privileges in 1336 for 
other parts of his kingdom — Lesser Poland (western Galicia 
with Cracow, its capital) and Red Russia (Ruthenia, eastern 
Galicia with Lvov, its capital). After the unification of Poland 
and Lithuania in 1386, Grand Duke Vitold granted the same 
privileges to Lithuania (1388). 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries many Jewish 


refugees from Germany arrived in Poland. The Polish 
nobles and townspeople wanted to expel the Jews and 
consequently, during the reign of Ladislaus (Władysław) Il 
Jagiellon (1386-1434), the Jews were persecuted. 

A blood libel in 1399 in Poznan resulted in the massacre of 
the Jews and the looting of their neighborhood. In 1407 there 
was an anti-Jewish outbreak in Cracow by the students of 
the university (founded in 1400). 

There is little information about early Jewish communities 
in Lithuania. The important centers were Brest Litovsk, 
Troki, Grodno and perhaps Lutsk. In Volhynia the Jewish 
community of Ludmir (Vladimir in Volhynia) was already 
known in the thirteenth century. (Volhynia was annexed to 
Lithuania in 1336.) Many Lithuanian Jews were farmers, but 
the nobles from time to time attempted to drive them off 
the land. Slowly, Jewish urban settlement developed, with 


Jews engaged in operating lease concessions, an activity 
that in due course extended over all of Poland, Lithuania 
and the Ukraine. 

In 1441 Casimir IV Jagiellon recognized the Karaite com- 
munity, granting them equal rights with Christians. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 also had 
repercussions in Poland and Lithuania, and in 1495 the Jews 
were expelled from Lithuania and Cracow. (However, they 
were allowed to reside in Kazimierz, a suburb of Cracow.) 
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THE JEWS OF SPAIN UP TO THE MASSACRES OF 1391 


The Black Death, which reached Aragón in 1348 brought with Other Jewish communities in Castile were also attacked. 
it a wave of murderous attacks on Jews, who were accused In 1360 Henry advanced from northern Castile, attacking 
of causing the plague. The kingdom of Castile underwent a Jewish communities and populations along the way. In April 
radical decline in population during the second half of the 1366 Henry took the town of Burgos, demanding one million 
fourteenth century, not so much as a result of the plague as maravedis from the Jewish community in ransom money; in 
of a general increase in mortality and of population migration. Мау when he entered Toledo, he made the same demand of 
The Jews were not held responsible for these factors. Thus, its Jewish community, which had to sell the Torah crowns in 
the 1354 attack on the Jews of Seville which seemed a distant order to pay the ransom. A year later Henry again entered 
echo of the Black Death, proved to have had a local cause Burgos, forcing the Jews to pay a further ransom of one 
— an accusation of a host desecration. million maravedis. The first rioters were French and English 
The rule of Peter the Cruel (1350-1369) king of Castile | mercenary troops enlisted by Peter and Henry in their civil 
was contested by his half-brother Henry of Trastámara war. They were responsible for the destruction of most 
and during their bitter struggle many Jewish communities of the Jewish communities of Castile. Even the southern 
suffered. Henry was the first ruler to use an anti-Jewish line communities were not spared; Peter, the avowed protector 
as the basis of his political policy, declaring that he was of the Jews, allowed the Muslims of Granada, who aided 
waging war against his brother in order to free Castile from him, to sell the Jews of Jaén into slavery. 
the harmful influence of Peter's Jewish advisers. Toledo was The persecutions of 1391 were preceeded, in 1378, by 
one of the first communities to be affected when in the spring the confiscation of synagogues in Seville, instigated by the 
of 1355 some of Henry's forces entered the town attacking anti-Jewish agitation of the archdeacon of Ecija, Ferrant 
and looting the small Jewish quarter of Alcana. According to Martinez. On 4 June 1391 anti-Jewish disorders broke out 
the contemporary Spanish historian Pedro López de Ayala, іп Seville spreading through the other Jewish communities 
more than one thousand Jews were killed in Alcana. The of Andalusia and subsequently through most of the commu- 
attackers were not able to penetrate the larger Jewish quarter ^ nities in Spain. Clergy, nobles, townspeople and peasants 
of Toledo, which was protected by mercenaries hired by the all participated in the riots. At the beginning of July news 
Jewish community. of the attacks reached Aragén, causing general agitation. 
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In Catalonia, where most of the Jewish communities were 
destroyed, the riots were accompanied by a revolt of the 
indentured artisans and peasants against their lords. How- 
ever, this revolt was only a secondary factor in the crusade 
against the Jews, although the authorities were wary of its 
side effects. The crown took advantage of the disturbances: 
the king of Aragón, John I (1387-1395) ordered an inventory 
of the property of Jews killed in the riots who had no heirs, 
since it was the custom in those days for the crown to inherit 
such property. 

Two communities in the kingdom of Aragón were unharmed 
— those of Saragossa, the capital and royal residence, and 
Perpignan. In Saragossa Rabbi Hasdai Crescas was active 
and instrumental in organizing the defense of the town's 
Jews, collecting money to hire one of the nobles, Francisco 
d'Aranda, and his troops for this purpose. At the end of 1391 
the king left Saragossa to tour the kingdom and pacify the 
population. Every place he visited he began negotiations 


JEWISH SETTLEMENT IN 
PORTUGAL 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 


Ever since Portuguese independence, during the reign of 
Afonso III (1248-1279), the Jewish communities of Portugal 
developed their own unique organizational structure. The 
crown appointed a single head of all the Jews in Portugal 
called the arrabi mór, who in tum appointed seven regional 
heads, or arrabi menors, each heading one of the seven 
regional divisions of Portugal. The arrabi mór had a wide 
range of authority in supervising Jewish communal life. He 
was the intermediary between the crown and the community; 
he represented the latter before the crown and conveyed 
the crown's wishes to the community. He also advised the 
crown on matters of taxation and obligations imposed on 
the Jewish community. However, he was not a “chief rabbi" 
in the conventional sense, but rather a crown administrator. 

The fourteenth century was relatively tranquil for the 
Jews of Portugal notwithstanding anti-Jewish agitation and 
church pressure, for example, with regard to the wearing of 
identifying badges and restriction of residence. Although the 
anti-Jewish atmosphere fomented by the church resulted in 
the massacres of 1449, Jewish communal life continued to 
function unperturbed. 


Xx Jewish community in 13th cent. (1279-1325) 

її New Jewish settlement in reign of Afonso IV, 1325-1357 

% New Jewish settlement in reign of Pedro, 1357-1467 

¥# New Jewish settlement in reign of Ferdinand, 1367-1383 
Boundary of regional organization under arraby mor 

[J Regional capital 


on the size of fines to be paid and the procedures for 
procuring a royal pardon. The population of a number of 
towns succeeded in placing the blame for the riots on the 
Jews. 

Very few Castilian Jewish communities were spared; even 
the large ones disappeared as if they had never existed. Only 
Navarre escaped almost unscathed from the riots. But the 
Jews were attacked during the riots of 1328. 

Many Spanish Jews saved their lives by apostasy, so that 
entire communities together with their leaders were obliter- 
ated. Even great Jewish personalities converted prior to the 
riots of 1391, some of them under the influence of Friar 
Vincent Ferrer. This gave rise to a new phenomenon: the 
creation of a community of conversos who wished to return 
to Judaism and who secretly practiced Jewish observance 
alongside openly professing Jewish communities that began 
to recuperate and rebuild their lives during the fifteenth 
century. 
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THE MONGOL 


THE MONGOLIAN INVASIONS OF PALESTINE 


The Mongol invasion of Europe and the Middle East from 
the end of the twelfth century brought radical changes to 
those areas. Nations were destroyed and whole populations 
annihilated. The world was engulfed by a powerful wave of 
conquest the like of which it had never known before. 

Before the death of Genghis Khan (1227) the Mongols had 
reached the Dnieper in Europe and in 1421 they crossed the 
Oder, annihilating a German and Polish army in a battle 
near Liegnitz. In 1258 the Mongols, led by Il-khan Hülegü, 
conquered Mesopotamia, from which they proceeded to 
Palestine, reaching Gaza in 1260. In September 1260, at 
the battle of Ain Jalud (Ein Harod) in the Valley of Jezreel, 
they were decisively defeated by Baybars and the Mamluk 
army, thus ensuring Mamluk rule over Palestine. In 1299, 
under-the leadership of Il-khan Ghazan, they launched an 
invasion with the aid of an Armenian army and Druzes 
from the Lebanon. At the end of the fourteenth century the 
Tartar prince Timur (Tamerlane) revived the Mongol empire 
and in 1401 conquered and set fire to Damascus. Palestine 
surrendered without battle, accepting the Tartar yoke until 
the death of Timur in 1405. 

The Mongol campaigns directed against Muslims in the 
east as well as their expansion in Europe caused great dread 
both in the east and in the west. The Muslims in the east 
were the chief victims of these campaigns although in the 
course of events the Mongols became closer to Islam, some 
even converting. The Jewish communities were saved in 
a number of places, including Baghdad (1258), Aleppo (in 
1260 Jews found asylum in the central synagogue, which 
was left untouched) and Damascus. The Mongol invasions 
aroused messianic hopes for an imminent redemption among 
the Jews of Italy and Spain. Some believed the Mongols to 
be descendants of the ten tribes. In Christian Europe some 
Jewish communities were suspected of contact with the 
Mongols, and accused of being associated with their invasions 
4—— nat conquests, 4, ee een Taur o invasions, and devastations. The Jewish communities in Silesia and 
Germany suffered from the Mongol advance westward. 
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The massacres in 1391 in Spain increased the number of 
immigrants to Eretz Israel. Among the newcomers, of whose 
travels we do not have details, were many conversos, such 
as Isaac Nifoci of Majorca. They went to Palestine despite 
the difficult living conditions and the persecutions of the 
Mamluk regime. Jews came not only from Spain but also 
from Ashkenaz. Two important personalities from Italy came 
in the 1480s: Meshullam of Volterra (1481) and Obadiah 
of Bertinoro (1485). The involvement of the latter in the 
life of the Jerusalem community was both considerable and 
significant. Every traveler had to choose his own way from 
among the existing routes to Palestine, a particularly difficult 
task after the Venetian edict against transporting Jewish 
travelers to the Holy Land. 

Some travelers wrote reports on their journey, describing 
not only the communities of Jerusalem and Safed but also 
those encountered on the way, thus leaving noteworthy ac- 
counts of Jewish life in Eretz Israel and the Diaspora. 
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Wood engraving of a map of Jerusalem by Erhard Reuwich, 1486. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Ottoman incursions into the Byzantine Empire occurred 
over an extended period, gradually undermining Byzantine 
rule in Asia Minor and the Balkan peninsula. Region upon 
region was wrenched from Byzantium, even by Venice and 
Genoa, which took control over various islands in the eastern 
Mediterranean. It was in these regions that Jewish life was 
revived. The Turks captured Gallipoli in 1354 and Adrianople 
in 1361. From this point the way was open to additional 
conquests in Europe and the course of the wars between 
1361 and 1430 determined the fate of Macedonia. Salonika 
held out after being under Venetian rule from 1423 until 
it was occuped by the Turks in 1430. From that date the 
Ottoman Empire became a serious threat to the Christian 
states of Europe. 

Inthe fourteenth century there were few Jewish settlements 
in Asia Minor or in the areas ruled by Byzantium. Con- 
stantinople had a small Jewish community as well as a Karaite 
one. The Romaniot (Byzantine Jews) failed to develop a 
rich cultural or spiritual life under the Byzantines and after 
the Ottoman conquest they integrated with the newly estab- 
lished communities. 

The fall of Constantinople to Mehmed (Muhammad) Il 
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in 1453 was seen by Jewry as a second fall of Rome. 
Constantinople epitomized hatred of Jews in all its dreadful 
manifestations. Its conquest became associated with mes- 
sianic hopes for the beginning of the redemption, arousing 
Jews and conversos to leave Spain for the east, the Holy 
Land and other places under Ottoman rule; in the words of 
the emigres “to be taken under the wings of the Shekhinah 
(divine presence)." 

After the conquest of Constantinople the Ottomans estab- 
lished their capital there (also called Kosta by the Jews) and 
repeopling the almost deserted city by the forcible transfer of 
Jews and other populations from Salonika, Adrianople and 
other towns. 

In 1470 the first group of Jewish emigrants from Ashkenaz 
settled in Salonika, followed by a large number of Sephardic 
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refugees from Spain, after the Expulsion (1492), Portugal, 
Sicily, Calabria and Naples. The city soon became a thriving 
Jewish center along with Constantinople, Adrianople, Bursa 
and other places. 

The conquest of Damascus and Aleppo in 1516 and the 

Ottoman subjugation of Palestine (1516) and Egypt (1517) 
opened new horizons for the Jews of the Diaspora. 
The volunteers and the Venetian and Catalonian residents of 
the city’s trading cantons were unable to withstand the Ot- 
toman siege. The Jewish Romaniot community was dispersed 
and its quarter destroyed. 
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Detail from a woodcut of Constantinople (1520). 
Jewish cemetery in center indicated by an arrow. 
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COMMERCE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN BASIN 


Fourteenth to Fifteenth Centuries 
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Jewish economic activity in the Mediterranean basin in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries covered a variety of com- 
mercial fields including maritime trade to many countries. 
Jews were partners to trade agreements with ship captains. 
The captain carried out the commercial transaction and 
the Jew financed the merchandise. Sometimes special joint 
ventures would be organized between Jewish and Christian 
merchants, including Jewish residents of Muslim countries 
who would lend the Venetian Christian merchants money 
for payment of customs duty on the goods they were deliv- 
ering. A number of ports (e.g. on Crete) had special inns for 
Jewish travelers. Many Jews served as agents in the trade 
between Europe and Muslim countries. 


Jewish commercial activity was considerable despite many 
restrictions: Jewish passengers were limited to four per 
ship per voyage; some captains refused to carry Jewish 
passengers to Egypt; Venice forbade sea captains to carry 
Jewish passengers bound for the Holy Land; and Mamluk 
rulers in Syria and Egypt generally oppressed their Jewish 
citizens. 

European trade in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
developed considerably in comparison with that of the Rad- 
hanites in the ninth to the eleventh centuries. Credit facilities 
and methods of finance improved, and trade routes were 
shorter and safer. Jews in their various places of residence 
played an important role in this trade. 


THE JEWS OF GERMANY IN THE SHADOW OF EXPULSIONS 
ANDMASSACRES _ Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 


Although the Jewish communities were persecuted even be- 
fore the period of the Black Death, neither the massacres 
nor the plague itself and its consequences were able to elim- 
inate the Jews of Ashkenaz. However, conditions within the 
communities deteriorated; in some places Jewish residence 
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was limited to ten years. Only a few communities were able 
to recuperate, but by the middle of the fifteenth century 
the network of Jewish communities had grown despite the 
continued harrassment of the population. The Jews of Prague 
who were saved during the Black Death were massacred in 
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1389. In the 1380’s a long list of expulsions from various 
places were added to the list of massacres. 

During the second half of the fifteenth century John of 
Capistrano preached in German cities, inciting people against 
the Jews. Many of the expulsions in the fifteenth century 
were initiated by the townspeople. The Jewish privilege of 
temporary residence in Cologne was not renewed. King 
Sigismund requested that the expulsion be postponed and 
Duke Adolf was appointed as a judge-arbitrator. In his judg- 
ment of 24 July 1425 he asserted that the city was entitled 
to carry out its decision, but the Jews had already been 
expelled in October 1424. The refugees settled in a region 
adjacent to the archbishop’s diocese, but a dispute between 
the archbishop and the townspeople of Mainz led to the 
expulsion of the Jews from the diocese. Albert III, elector 
of Brandenburg (1470-1486), wrote in 1462 "Every ruler is 
entitled to appropriate Jewish property, even to kill them, 
except for those few who must be allowed to live as a 
testimony. The Jews can avert this fate by giving one-third 
of their property to every ruler upon his investiture." Albert 
slightly altered this text in 1463 but basically it remained the 
same. 

The Emperor Maximilian 1 (1493-1519) adopted the same 
tactic of expelling the Jews, publishing an edict of expulsion of 
the Jews of Styria on 18 March 1496, in which he enumerates 
allthe Jewish offences against Christianity such as kidnapping 


and killing of Christian children, thus giving official sanction 
to the legendary lies and superstitions current among Chris- 
tians. Maximilian did leave an opening for Jews to return 
to Styria, but the local authorities obtained extensions of 
the expulsion order. He refrained from molesting the Jews 
of Moravia and Bohemia and opposed their expulsion from 
Regensburg. 

One would have thought that upon the election of Charles 
I of Spain as emperor of the Holy Roman Empire (Charles V 
[1519-1556]) he would have treated the Jews of Ashkenaz in 
as harsh a way as did his grandparents Ferdinand and Isabella. 
However, he made a distinction between his Jewish policy in 
the two realms, particularly since he was preoccupied with 
the problems of Lutheranism in Germany. At Charles' court 
the Jew Joseph (Joselmann) b. Gershon of Rosheim (c. 
1478-1554) was successfully active as the shtadlan (interces- 
sor) for the Jews of Germany. There was very little change in 
conditions for the Jews of Germany in the sixteenth century, 
the Ashkenazic center of gravity moving to Poland-Lithuania, 
Bohemia and Moravia. Already in the fourteenth and partic- 
ularly in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there were 
the beginnings of Jewish immigration to northern Italy and 
in the direction of the Ottoman Empire, including Palestine. 
The persecutions, massacres and expulsions took their toll 
on the Jews of Germany and sapped their creative strength. 
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THE JEWS OF SWITZERLAND Thirteenth to Fifteenth Centuries 


The oldest Jewish community in Switzerland seems to have 
been in Basle, where Jews are first mentioned in 1213. Ad- 
ditional communities in the area in the thirteenth century 
were in Constance, Lucerne, Berne, Zurich, Geneva and 
Lausanne. Although most of their members were engaged 
in moneylending there were also merchants, tailors, metal 
craftsmen and owners of vineyards and orchards. The Jews 
of these towns, who came mainly from Alsace and Germany, 
were soon destined to be persecuted and expelled from 
Switzerland. Among other things they were accused of caus- 
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ing the Black Death and the Jews of Chillon were accused 
of poisoning wells. The fate of the Jews of Geneva, Lucerne 
and Berne was similar; many were expelled or burned at the 
stake. 

Jewish life in Switzerland was reconstituted on a small 
scale toward the end of the fourteenth century, a few Jewish 
doctors being given permits of residence. It was only in the 
German-speaking areas that a number of communities took 
root. The scholar Moses of Zurich was known for his notes 
and additions on the Semak (Sefer Mitzvot Katan). 


“4 Jews burned during well-poisoning libel, 1348-1349 


A 15th century woodcut depicting Jews 
bleeding the child Simon — subject of 
a blood libel in 1475. 


THE JEWS OF SPAIN ON THE EVE OF THE EXPULSION Fifteenth Century 


The expulsion of Spanish Jews in 1492 had its roots in 
the persecutions of 1391, when a large Jewish population 
of about two hundred thousand was forcibly converted and 
continued to live alongside both the surviving Jewish com- 
munity, to which they no longer belonged, and the Christian 
community, which had not accepted them. The apostates 
Pablo de Santa María in Castile (formerly Solomon ha-Levi, 
rabbi of Burgos) and Jerónimo de Santa Fé (formerly the 
doctor Joshua ha-Lorki of Alcafiiz) became prominent figures 
within the Christian community, both working actively against 
their former coreligionists, each in his own way inducing 
the authorities to convert the remaining Jewish population. 
Upon the advice of Jerónimo, the antipope Benedict XIII 
in 1413 convened a religious disputation in Tortosa, inviting 
twelve rabbis from the kingdom of Aragón to participate. 
The disputation, which continued for about two years (1413 
and 1414) caused considerable stress among the Aragonese 
communities, bereft of their rabbis and leaders, who were 
struggling with the apostates in Tortosa. These years were 
characterized by much apostasy. The Dominican friar Vincent 
Ferrer traveled from place to place preaching conversion and 
exerting pressure on the Jewish population. 


Only at the beginning of the 1430s could signs of recu- 
peration be discerned among the communities of Castile, 
particularly in their attempt to establish a nationwide Jewish 
organization with a code of regulations. In 1432 Abraham 
Benveniste of Soria, *Rab de la Corte," convened repre- 
sentatives of the Castilian Jewish communities in order 
to reestablish the Jewish judicial and educational systems, 
determine methods of tax collection, combat informers and 
establish norms for a more modest life style in Jewish society. 

Unlike those of Castile, the large Jewish communities in 
Aragón were not revived after the persecutions of 1391, and 
in the 1430s the Jewish communities of the Balearic Islands 
ceased to exist. 

The riots against the conversos in 1449 in Toledo and 
Ciudad Real must be viewed against the background of an 
antagonistic Christian society unwilling to accept the “new 
Christians” and their descendants. The instigator of the riots 
in Toledo was Pedro Sarmiento, appointed by King John 
П of Castile as commander of the fortress. A heavy war 
tax imposed on the city, to be collected by the converso 
tax farmers, served as the pretext for the riots which were 
directed against the conversos and did not affect the Jews. 
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Riots recurred against the conversos in Toledo in 1467 and 
in the towns of Andalusia in 1473-1474. 

The status of the conversos in the intensely religious en- 
vironment of a militant Christian state striving for religious 
unification became the subject of considerable polemical 
literature. The disputes between those favoring integration 
and those opposing it, gave rise to anti-Jewish as well as 
anticonverso literature. Alfonso de Espina, a Franciscan 
friar, published a major work around 1460 in which he 
argued that the continued observance of Mosaic law by the 
conversos resulted from their contact with Jews and could 
be remedied only by the expulsion of the Jews. Alfonso 
was also the principal originator of the idea of the national 
Spanish Inquisition. 

The ascent of Ferdinand and Isabella to the throne of 
Castile in 1474 and of the united kingdoms of Castile and 
Aragón in 1479 raised hopes for a respite among the Jews. 
In 1474 the converso request to settle in Gibraltar, on a 
promise of fidelity to Christianity, was rejected out of hand 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. The Catholic Monarchs conceived 
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a plan for the organization of the united kingdom to be 
implemented in stages: stabilizing their rule by creating a 
calm atmosphere and preventing revolts of the nobles and 
townspeople; establishing a national Spanish Inquisition to 
deal with the problem of converso fidelity to Christianity; 
the conquest of Granada, the last Muslim foothold in western 
Europe and the Expulsion of the Jews. By these methods they 
intended to create a united Christian kingdom of Castile and 
Aragón of “one flock and one sword.” The crown’s first step 
in 1475-1476 was to quell the revolt of the marquis of Villena 
that supported the union of Portugal and Castile through 
the marriage of crown princess Joana, daughter of Henry 
IV of Castile, to Afonso V, king of Portugal. Ferdinand and 
Isabella then turned to deal with the “Jewish heresies” of the 
conversos. 

In 1477 they appealed to Pope Sixtus IV for permission to 
establish a national Inquisition in Spain, which was granted 
in 1478, and in 1480 two Dominican monks, Miguel de 
Murillo and Juan de San Martin, were appointed as the first 
inquisitors. They began their activities on 1 January 1481 
in Seville for the whole of Andalusia and Spain. In 1483 an 
expulsion order was issued against all Jews of Andalusia giving 
them one month to leave. During that time the Dominican 
Tomas de Torquemada was appointed inquisitor-general of 
the Spanish kingdom, and it was he who was responsible 
for the Andalusian and other expulsions — Saragossa and 
Albarracin in 1486. The latter, postponed at the request of 
Ferdinand, did not take place until the general expulsion 
of 1492. Inquisition tribunals were systematically established 
throughout Spain. 

During the war against Granada the Jewish communities of 
Castile were heavily taxed, the amounts increasing each year. 
On 25 November 1491 Granada, the last Muslim foothold in 
the Iberian Peninsula, capitulated. On 6 January the Catholic 
Monarchs entered the city in a triumphal procession and on 


ANNUAL TAXES PAID IN 1474 BY JEWS OF CASTILE AND 
WAR TAX PAID IN 1491 FOR THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA 
TOWN 
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(In 1474 the tax was paid in maravedis. The war tax 
in gold coins (castellanos; 1 castellano=485 marevedis.) 


31 March 1492 they signed the Edict of Expulsion of the 
Jews from the whole of Spain. The edict specifically stated 
that the reason for the act was religious, namely that so long 
as Jews continued to reside in Spain there would be no hope 
for the integration of the conversos with Christianity. There 
is no doubt that the ideas embodied in the edict were those 
of Torquemada, who based his anti-Jewish ideology on the 
writings of Alfonso de Espina. 


THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA 
1 January 1492 
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JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN ITALY 
Fourteenth to Sixteenth Centuries 


The distribution of Jews in Italy underwent a change after 
the Black Death, beginning with emigration from the south 
and the arrival in northern Italy of Jews, some of whom had 
been expelled from Germany. Communities were founded 
where previously there had been none. The changing political 
climate in the Italian Peninsula also created favorable condi- 
tions for Jewish settlement. Jewish loan-bankers gave great 
impetus to Jewish settlement in northern Italy and greatly 
assisted in the development of town and rural centers. Set- 
tlement was facilitated by the founders of banks receiving 
a condotta (privilege) for a period of time adequate for the 
establishment of a community. 

Among the popes who reigned at the end of the fourteenth 
century it was Urban V (1362-1370) who issued a bull of 
protection for the Jews, as did Boniface IX (1389-1404) after 
him. The antipope Benedict XIII (1394-1417) was extremely 
hostile toward the Jews, his animosity reaching its peak during 
the Disputation of Tortosa (1413-1414). He was deposed in 
1417; his successor Martin V (1417-1431) issued two bulls 
favorable to the Jews and also attempted to restrain the anti- 
Jewish agitation of the Franciscan friars. Other popes were 
either indifferent to the Jews or assisted in their persecution. 
Calixtus III (b. Alfonso de Borgia, 1455-1458), the Spanish 
pope, showed his disdain for Judaism when he intentionally 
dropped a Torah scroll given him by the Jews of Rome 
at his election. Another pope, Sixtus IV (1471-1484), was 
instrumental in establishing the national Spanish Inquisition 
and in 1475 a papal court of inquiry justified the Trent 
libel, which the pope endorsed in a bull of 1478. Rodrigo 
Borgia, later elected as Pope Alexander VI (1492-1503), had 
a considerable influence upon late fifteenth-century popes 
while he held the post of vice chancellor of the papal curia. 

The expulsion from Spain also caused changes in Italy, 
particularly in the territories under Aragonese rule — Sicily, 
Sardinia and southern Italy — since Jews were also expelled 
from those territories. Until the end of April 1492 no expulsion 
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The Israelites battle with Amalek. A drawing from a manuscript of Moses 
Arragel's Spanish translation of the Bible (1422-1430). 
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Illustration from a Hebrew illuminated manuscript, Arba'ah Turim by 
Jacob b. Asher, Mantua, Italy, 1435. 


order similar to that of Spain had been published. Further- 
more, on 23 May the municipality of Palermo declared that 
it was forbidden to harm the Jews. However, on 9 June 
Ferdinand and Isabella forbade emigration from Sicily and 
the transfer of money to the Ottoman Empire. Jews were 
obliged to prepare an inventory of their possessions and 
deposit their bills of exchange with notaries. On 18 June the 
expulsion order was published, causing a wave of protest. On 
20 June the citizens of Messina warned the king of the harm 
that would be done to the city if the Jews left. Palermo argued 
that the exodus of Jewish craftsmen would affect arms and 
agricultural supplies. At the request of the Jews the governor 
issued an order for their protection, continuing to protect 
them even though he was compelled to rescind the order. The 
Jews succeeded in postponing the expulsion until 12 January 
1493. In the interim period there were continuous attempts 
to persuade the crown to rescind the order. Ferdinand, 
however, insisted that all Jews leave, including those of Malta 
and Sardinia. 

About forty thousand Jews left Sicily alone. The numbers 
expelled from Sardinia were comparatively small. Pope 
Alexander VI did not prevent the refugees from residing in 
districts of the Papal States. Others went to the Ottoman- 
dominated Balkans and still others to the kingdom of Naples, 
where refugees from Spain had arrived. 

In 1503 the kingdom of Naples was won by the Spanish 
and on 25 November 1510 an order was issued for the 
expulsion of the Jews, the date of implementation being fixed 
for the end of March 1511. By this order the Jews were 
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forbidden ever to return. The expulsion order enabled the THE JEWISH 
conversos of Apulia and Calabria and those who were tried * c5. ^ 
OF ITALY — 


and condemned in absentia by the Inquisition to put their 
affairs in order and leave the kingdom within a few months. 
They were allowed to take all their movable possessions other |- 
than gold and silver. Despite the edict, two hundred families |. 

were allowed to remain on condition that they annually paid 
three thousand ducats to the crown. Most of the Jews left 
the kingdom and in 1541 a total expulsion was ordered which | - 
included the conversos. 
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JEWISH DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES 
From the Thirteenth Century until the Expulsion from Spain 
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It is difficult to estimate the size of the Jewish population 
in the Middle Ages. Even were we able to surmise the 
number of Jews in a particular place, we would still be 
ignorant of their composition by age and sex or the birth 
and death rate. We lack not only the absolute numbers 
but also other factors. It is certain that there were great 
population fluctuations resulting from expulsions, or from 
persecutions and massacres, which often destroyed entire 
communities. Therefore any estimate can be based only upon 
actual available statistics such as tax records or martyrology 
lists. These figures are more or less accurate but relate 
only to a particular time and place. It is clear that we are 
dealing primarily with an urban Jewish population having 
diverse occupations which differed from place to place. Jewish figures from the 15th century. 
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Edward I expels Jews of England Expulsion from Bavaria 
Philip IV expels Jews of France Expulsion from Breslau 
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Charles IV again expels Jews from France 

Expulsion from Hungary 


Expulsion from Strasbourg 
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England 


The statistical information on England relates only to the 
period of the expulsion. Basing himself on tax records, the 
historian Georg Caro (1867-1912) estimated the size of the 
Jewish population in 1280 to 1283, — that is, before the ex- 
pulsion — at between 2,500 and 3,000. This is a considerably 
smaller figure than is arrived at by various other calculations, 
which place the number at between 15,000 and 17,500. The 
historian S. W. Baron (1895-1989) assumed that the correct 
figure lies between the two estimates. In London there were 
apparently no more than 2,000 to 2,500 Jews and the bulk 
of the Jewish population resided in the rest of England. 
Therefore it would seem that the total number of Jews in 
England at the time of expulsion (1290) was about 10,000 
— avery small number in relation to the general population, 
which is estimated at 3,500,000. 


France 


The statistics for French Jewry are also meager. In the 
south of what is today France, there was a dense Jewish 
population. According to Benjamin of Tudela, the town of 
Arles had two hundred Jewish families when he stopped 
there in 1160, while in 1194 the Jews were more than 25 
percent of the town’s population. A similar situation existed 
in the town of Tarascon. On the other hand, in September 
1341, King Robert found that there were 1,205 Jews living 
in 203 houses in Aix-en-Provence, that is, no more than 10 
percent of the general population. Narbonne experienced a 
decline in Jewish population and ‘n 1305 there were no more 
than 1,000 Jews in comparison to 15,000 residents (about 
7 percent). Toulouse had 15 Jewish families in 1391 and 
the situation was similar in Béziers, Albi and other towns 
in southern France. Only in the port town of Marseilles 
was there a large Jewish community. In 1358 at Avignon, 
210 heads of Jewish families swore allegiance to the pope. 
Its Jewish population grew toward the end of the century 
and in 1414 the community requested permission to enlarge 
the area of the cemetery. In the 1490s refugees from Spain 
arrived at Avignon, but it is still difficult to calculate the size of 
the Jewish community in a town which was one of the largest 
in Europe, having 30,000 inhabitants in 1355. Carpentras had 
64 Jewish family heads in 1276 and despite the expulsion 
in 1322, the community grew to 90 family heads in 1343. In 
1486 the townspeople exerted pressure to reduce the area 
of the Jewish quarter, whose members in 1476 numbered 
12 percent of the town’s population. 

In northern France, in the town of Troyes there were 
no more than 100 Jews during Rashi’s time (1040-1105). 
While the expulsion of 1182 put a halt to Jewish population 
growth it did not affect the Jews of Champagne, Burgundy, 
Poitou and Normandy. In 1182 there were equal numbers of 
Jews and Christians residing in Paris. There was a large con- 
centration of Jews residing in Villejuif near Paris, however, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries their numbers 
in Paris were on the decline. Jews resided in hundreds of 
small towns and the historian Heinrich Graetz (1817-1891) 
estimated that in 1306 there were 100,000 Jews who were 
expelled by Philip IV the Fair. 


Germany 


Germany’s Jewish population increased between the eleventh 
and thirteenth centuries. During the subsequent two hundred 
years the population grew only gradually. The Hohenstaufen 
rulers founded many towns that attracted Jewish settlers. The 
number of Jews massacred in Mainz during the First Crusade 
is indicative of the size of this major Jewish community. Jewish 
sources give a figure of 1,100 to 1,300 killed, while Christian 
sources cite 1,014. The Nürnberg Jewish community is 
recorded in a tax list from 1338 as having 212 persons 
decreasing to 150 by 1449. Another reliable demographic 
source is the Nürnberg memorbuch in which the names of 
the 628 martyrs of the Rindfleisch massacres in 1298 were 
recorded. Apparently the community recuperated since the 
massacres of 1349 claimed 570 victims. To these numbers one 
must add those Jews who escaped. The community numbered 
some 1,000 in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Nürn- 
berg recovered after the Black Death and became one of 
the largest communities in Germany. In 1498, when the Jews 
were expelled from the town, it had a population of about 
20,000. 

According to S. W. Baron the total Jewish population 
of Germany and Austria at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century was about 10,000. In 1500 there were in all of 
Germany (the Holy Roman Empire) about 12 million people. 
Therefore the percentage of Jews was very small. Because 
the Jewish population was primarily an urban one, it is 
difficult to calculate the population of every town and village. 


Italy 


The demography of Jews in Italy differed considerably in the 
north and the south. In the 1260s Benjamin of Tudela found 
500 families (or taxpayers) in Naples, 600 in Salerno, 500 in 
Otranto, 300 in Capua, 300 in Taranto, 200 in Benevento, 
200 in Melfi and 200 in Trani. He found 20 families in the 
port of Amalfi — at this time the town was in a depression. 
In this period Sicily was heavily populated with Jews: 200 
in Messina, 1,500 families in Palermo — the largest single 
concentration of Jews in southern Italy. Until the expulsion 
of 1493 Sicily was the center of Italian Jewish life. Palermo 
and Syracuse had about 5,000 Jews each at the time of the 
expulsion. Therefore, Nicolo Ferorelli estimated the number 
of Jews in Sicily at about 50,000 (1492). This figure seems 
accurate, since Attilio Milano (1907-1969) arrived at a figure 
of 37,046 Jews for Sicily — with its 45 communities, and 
Malta, Gozo and Pantelleria. There was also a community in 
Sardinia during the period of Aragonese rule. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the community of Rome developed 
considerably (in 1527 there were 1,738 Jews). Venice in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the largest and most 
important of the northern communities, numbering several 
hundred Jews. 

During the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries the Jews of 
Italy migrated from place to place, achieving a degree of 
communal organization similar to that achieved by the Jews 
of Ashkenaz and Spain in the thirteenth century. 
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Frequently the number of Jewish immigrants exceeded 
those who were native born. Expulsion of the Jews from the 
southern towns in 1492 to 1511 shifted the Jewish center of 
gravity to Rome and northward, where the Jewish population 
was about 25,000 to 30,000, a figure that remained unchanged 
for several centuries. 


Spain 


The Jewish population of Castile grew from 60,000 in 1300 to 
160,000 by 1492. By contrast the Jewish population in Aragón 
decreased to 75,000. Navarre had 15,000 Jews. A knowledge 
of the number of Jews in Spain in 1492 is an essential factor 
in estimating the size of the Jewish population of Europe, 
Asia and Africa from the sixteenth century onwards. The 
number of Jews expelled from Spain has been estimated 
by both Jewish and Christian sources. The priest-historian 
Andrés Bernáldez, a contemporary of the expulsion period, 
estimated that in 1492 there were 35,000 heads of family in 
Castile and 6,000 in Aragón. One Jewish document calculates 
50,000 heads of family, while another estimates that 53,000 
were expelled. Isaac Abrabanel (1437-1508) estimated the 
number that left and crossed the Portuguese border on foot 
at 300,000 "young and old, children and women," which 
would mean that in Castile there were between 150,000 to 
200,000 Jews at the time of the Expulsion. Another method 
of calculation is by the size of the communities. For example 
the Jewish community of Cáceres in Estremadura numbered 
130 persons and in the neighboring Talavera de la Reina 
between the years 1477 and 1487 there were 168 families, 
these numbers being typical of many other communities. A 
conservative estimate of the Castilian communities will show 
that between 1486 and 1491 there were 14,400 to 15,300 
families. Estimating six people per family we would reach a 
figure of under 100,000. If we add to the number of Jews who 
left Spain some of the conversos, we will arrive at the total 
Jewish population towards the end of the fifteenth century. A 
further source of information is the tax paid by the refugees 
crossing the Portuguese border, each of whom had to pay 
eight cruzados for permission to cross over and to reside 
for eight months in the kingdom of Portugal. Here a figure 
of 120,000 can be reached. We also know that those who 
went to North Africa in hired ships numbered approximately 
50,000. Several thousand refugees crossed the border of the 
kingdom of Navarre in 1493, having been given certificates 
of passage and protection so that they might get to Spanish 
ports whence they could embark. About 50,000 Jews went 
to Italy and several thousand to Avignon. All these figures 
bring us close to the estimate of 200,000. 

These figures refer only to the Jews of Europe to whom we 
must add the Jews of Poland-Lithuania estimated at about 50 
to 60 communities (30,000 persons) in the fifteenth century. 
Hungary and the Balkans had very few Jewish communities 
until the arrival of the Spanish refugees. 

By comparison with our knowledge of European Jewish 
demography we are in the dark concerning the number of 
Jews in North Africa (including Egypt) and Asia. North Africa 
had sizable Jewish communities in the tenth and eleventh 


centuries but there was a decline in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. After the persecution of 1391 and the expulsion 
of 1492, Jews from Spain reached North Africa. In Asia 
concentrations of Jews could be found in Iran and Iraq and it is 
reasonable to assume that they numbered several thousands. 
We have no information about the size of sixteenth-century 
Jewish communities in Yemen, the Ottoman Empire, Byzan- 
tine Asia Minor and Palestine. However, we know that the 
revival of the Jewish vishuv in Palestine in the sixteenth 
century brought with it a substantial increase in the number 
of Jews in the Holy Land. 
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Granada, 31 March 1492 


Don Fernando and Doña Isabela ... by the Grace of God ... etc. ... To 
the Prince heir don Juan, our very dear and beloved son, to the Infantes, 
Prelates, Dukes, Marquises, Counts, Masters of Orders, Priors, Ricos 
omes, Commanders, Alcaldes of Castles and Fortified houses of our 
Kingdoms and Domains, to all Councils, Alcaldes, Alguasils, Merinos, 
Calealleros, Escuderos, officials and notables of the very noble and loyal 
town of Avila, and all the other towns, villages and places of its Bishopry, 
and to all other Archbishopries and Bishopries and Dioceses of our 
Kingdoms and Domains, and to the Aljamas of the Jews in the named 
town of Avila and to all other towns, villages and places of its Bishopry, 
and to all other towns and villages and Places of our Kingdoms and 
Domains, and to all other Jews and persons, males and females of 
any age, and to all other persons of any standing, dignity, preeminence 
and state they may be, to whom the contents of this Order may concern 
in any way, grace and greetings. 

Know indeed or you must know, that we have been informed that in 
our kingdoms there were some bad Christians who judaized and apos- 
tatized against our holy Catholic Faith, mainly because of the connection 
between the Jews and the Christians. In the Cortes of the past year 
which we held in Toledo in 1480, we ordered the separation of the 
above-mentioned Jews in all cities, villages and places in our kingdoms 
and domains, and to give them Jewish quarters and separate quarters 
where they should live, hoping that through this separation the matter 
would be remedied. We further ordered that an inquisition be held in 
our kingdoms and domains. As you know, this was done and has been 
the practice for more than twelve years and through it, as is well known, 
many sinners have been found by the inquisitors, churchmen and many 
other secular authorities. 

Thus the great damage caused to Christians by their participation, 
connection and conversation they had and are having with the Jews 
which is proven which they do to subverse and remove from our holy 
Catholic Faith the devoted Christians and apart them from it and attract 
and pervert them to their damned faith and opinion instructing them 
in their ceremonies and observances of their law, organizing meetings 
in which they read to them and teach them in what they have belief 
and keep according to their Law, circumcising them and their children, 
providing them with books in which they recite their prayers, informing 
them when they have to fast in their fasting days, coming together 
for readings and teaching them histories of their Law, notifying them 
the days of their holy days to come, informing them how they are to 
be observed, giving and bringing from their homes Matzoth and meats 
slaughtered according to their rituals, advising them from what to abstain 
in food and in other matters in observance of their Law, convincing 
them as much as they are able to observe and keep the Law of Moses, 
making them to understand that there is no other Law nor truth, but 
theirs, which has been proven through many confessions by the Jews 
themselves as well by those whom they perverted and deceived, which 
all caused great damage in detriment of our holy Catholic Faith. 

Although we were informed about this beforehand and we know that 
the real remedy to all the damages and inconveniences is to separate 
the said Jews and the Christians in all our kingdoms and to expel them 
from our realm. We had thought it sufficient to order them out of the 
cities and villages and settlements in Andalusia, where they had already 
caused great damage, thinking that this would be enough for those 
living in other cities, villages and places in our kingdoms and domains 
who would stop acting and sinning as described above. 

And because we are aware that this matter, and punishments inflicted 
on some of these Jews who were found guilty of these great sins and 
transgressions against our holy Catholic Faith, proved to be insufficient 
as a complete remedy, in preventing and remedying the great sin and 
transgression against the holy Catholic Faith and religion; it is not enough 
for a full remedy in order to cease this great offence to the faith, since 
we have discovered and seen that Jews pursue their evil and damaging 
intentions wherever they are found and are in touch; in order that 
there should be no further damage to our holy Faith, both through 
those whom God preserved so far and those who failed, but reformed 
their conduct and were brought back to the fold of the holy Catholic 
Church — our Holy Mother — and what is bound to happen bearing 
in mind our human weakness and the deceit and intrigues of the Devil 
who is continuously fighting us, something that can easily occur, we 
have decided to remove the main cause for this through the expulsion 
of the Jews from our kingdoms. Whenever a grave and detestable 
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THE EXPULSION ORDER 


crime is committed by any member of any society or group, it is proper 
that that society or group be dissolved or that the low disappear or 
suffer for the sake of the lofty, the few for the sake of the many. 
Those who corrupt the good and decent life in towns and villages 
and contagiously injure others, they should be expelled from these 
places. If for matters far less consequential which may cause damage 
to the state we act this way, all the more so for a very serious crime, 
one of the most dangerous and contagious crimes as this is. 

Therefore, in consultation and agreement with the clergy, the higher 
and lower nobility in our realm, other men of science and conscience 
from our Council and having deliberated much on the matter, we have 
agreed to order the expulsion of all Jews and Jewesses in our kingdoms. 
Never should any one of them return nor come back. We have therefore 
issued this order. Thus we order all Jews and Jewesses of any age, who 
live, dwell and are found in our kingdoms and domains, whether born 
here or elsewhere, and are present here for any reason, must leave our 
kingdoms and domains until the end of the next month of July this year, 
together with their sons and daughters, their male and maidservants 
and their Jewish relatives, old and young, whatever their age. They 
should not dare to return and live where they previously lived, not for 
passage or in any other form, under a penalty, that if they fail to do 
so and to obey the order, and if they are found living in our kingdoms 
and domains, or come here in any way, they should be put to death, their 
property being confiscated by our Court and Royal Treasury. These 
punishments will be inflicted on the basis of the act and law, without 
trial, verdict and proclamation. 

We order and prohibit that no man in our kingdoms, whatever his 
status, position and level should receive under his protection, should 
accomodate or defend, openly or secretly, any Jew or Jewess, from 
the above-mentioned date, the end of next July and onwards, for ever, 
neither in their lands nor in their houses, or anywhere in our kingdoms 
and domains, under the penalty of having their property, their vassals, 
their fortresses and any other thing that passes in inheritance confiscated. 
They will also lose any acts of mercy they have from us to the advantage 
of the Court and Royal fisc. 

In order that these Jews and Jewesses can sell in a proper way their 
goods and property during this time until the end of the month of 
July, we take them and their property, throughout this period, under 
our protection, auspices and royal defense, so that during this period 
until the last day of July, could securely move around, sell, exchange 
or transfer their movables and land, and decide freely and willingly 
anything connected with them. During this period no harm, evil or 
injustice should be inflicted on the people and their property against 
the law, under a penalty against anyone who contravenes the royal 
safety of the kingdom. 

We hereby as well authorize and permit these Jews and Jewesses to 
take out from our kingdoms and domains their property and goods, by 
sea or land, as long as they do not take away gold, silver and coins 
and any other article forbidden by the law of the kingdom, apart from 
goods which are not prohibited and exchange bills. We also instruct all 
the Councils and Courts of Justice, the regidores, the caballeros and 
escuderos, the officials and notables in the city of Avila, and cities, 
villages and other places in our kingdoms and domains, all vassals who 
are under our dominion and natives, that they should keep and fulfil our 
order and everything written in it, do and give any help and support 
to anyone who needs it, under the penalty of losing our mercy and 
having all their property and positions confiscated by the Court and 
Royal Treasury. 

In order that this may reach everyone, and that no one should pretend 
ignorance, we command that our order be proclaimed in the usual places 
and squares in this city and major cities, in villages and places in the 
bishop’s domain by the herald and in the presence of the notary public. 

No one should act against this under penalty of our mercy and 
deprivation of all offices and confiscation of his property. And we order 
any person who would be summoned to appear before us in our Court, 
wherever we may be, from the day of summons till fifteen days coming, 
and under the same penalty to appear. And we order any notary public 
who will be summoned for it, to present the order stamped by his seal 
so that we shall be informed how our order is carried out. 

Given to our city of Granada, the 31st of the month of March in the 
year 1492. I, the King and I, the Queen. I, Juan de Coloma, the secretary 
of the King and Queen our Lords, have written as ordered. 


(Original text: R. León Tello, Judios de Avila, Avila 1964, pp. 91-95.) 
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EXPULSION FROM SPAIN 31 March 1492 


The expulsion order came as a surprise to the Jews of 
Spain. During the month of April unsuccessful efforts were 
made to rescind the edict, in which Micer Alfonso de la 
Caballeria among others was involved. On 1 May the edict 
was promulgated in Castile, and two days earlier in Saragossa. 
The Jews were allowed three months to wind up their 
affairs and leave Spain. Spanish Jewry immediately began 
to prepare to leave. Among those who left for Italy was the 
family of Don Isaac Abrabanel from the port of Valencia. 
Compelled to forgo loans he had advanced to the crown, 
he was permitted to take gold, silver and jewelry out of the 
country although this was forbidden in the edict. Others 
attempted to smuggle their valuables out. The authorities 
were interested in a calm and orderly expulsion. Various 
personalities, among them descendants of conversos Luis 
de Santangel and Francisco Pinelo, negotiated with and gave 
guarantees to ship captains for chartering vessels to carry the 
evacuees to North Africa and other places. This was a trying 
period for the communities whose leaders had the additional 
task of disposing of community property — synagogues, 
schools, public ritual baths (Mikvaot), and cemeteries etc. 


Capital of a column from a synagogue that was to be inaugurated in 
1496/7 in Gouveia, Portugal. 


The value of property declined drastically; houses, fields and 
vineyards were sold for the price of a donkey or a mule. By 
contrast, the price of cloth and silk rose because the refugees 
were allowed to take such goods with them. The Christians 
at first hoped for a loss of faith on the part of Spanish Jews 
and a subsequent readiness to convert and remain in the 
land where they had resided for close to fifteen hundred 
years. They were astounded by the Jews' spiritual fortitude 
as they left for the ports of embarkation with hymns on their 
lips. 

Jews were forbidden ever to return to Spain on pain of 
death unless they were prepared to convert to Christianity. 
As a result, Spain was without Jews for hundreds of years. 
The Spanish expulsion served as a model for expulsions in 
Lithuania (1495) and Portugal (1496), though the latter was 
changed by King Emanuel (Manuel) I (1495-1521), for a 
forced conversion of the Jewish population. 

Contemporary descriptions of the hardship and suffering 
of the banished Jews produced epics unequalled in the annals 
of human history. 


“I heard it told by elders, exiles from Spain, that a certain ship was 
smitten by pestilence and the owner cast the passengers ashore on 
a desolate site. Whereupon most of them died of starvation, a few 
attempting to walk until they could find a place of habitation. One Jew 
among them with his wife and two sons struggled to walk and the 
woman being barefooted swooned and expired, while the man, carrying 
his sons, both he and they collapsed from hunger and upon recovering 
from his swoon, he found the two boys dead. Arising in great distress 
he cried ‘God of the Universe! You do much to cause me to abandon 
my faith. Know you that despite those who dwell in Heaven, | am a Jew 
and will remain a Jew, despite all you have brought upon me or will 
bring upon me.' And so saying he gathered dust and grass, covered the 
youths, and went to seek an inhabited place." 


From Solomon Ibn Verga (late 15th-early 16th centuries), Shevet 
Yehudah, Hebrew edition by A. Schochat, Jerusalem 1947, p. 122. 


JEWISH EXODUS FROM SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 1492-1497 


The Expulsion from Spain altered the map of Jews in Europe, 
creating a Diaspora within a Diaspora — Spanish Jewish 
communities formed within existing Jewish communities. 
This situation poses two questions. How many Jews left Spain 
and what were their destinations? It is difficult to calculate 
the number expelled, but an estimate may be hazarded, 
on the basis of the number of Jewish residents in various 
places. The majority of Spanish Jews in the fifteen century 
resided in Castile. A conservative estimate of this population 
is 30,000 families, that is, between 120,000 to 150,000 people. 
In Aragón the estimate is about 50,000 people. This gives us 
a total of 200,000 expelled — an approximate estimate given 
in both Jewish and non-Jewish sources. 

Most of those banished went to Portugal, where they 


were offered a temporary eight-month haven for the per 
capita price of eight cruzados. Twenty-five ships led by Pedro 
Cabron left Cádiz for Oran but the Jewish passengers fearing 
to disembark — despite the reassurance of a Genoese pirate 
named Fragosso — returned to Arsila in North Africa. Storms 
forced the ships to anchor at Cartagena and Málaga where 
many of the Jews converted while others died of an epidemic. 
Those who disembarked at Asilah remained there until 1493. 
They were joined by a group of Jews who had settled in 
Portugal and were now on their way to the east (except 
for 700 heads of family who went to Morocco), paying a 
considerable sum of money for this privilege. 

Other refugees went to North Africa, Italy and further 
eastward. Some went to the papal state in France. Their 
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journeys were beset with hardship, suffering and affliction, 
robbery, extortion, and even murder. Many lost their lives 
on the way. 

A cruel fate awaited those Jews who fled to Portugal. 
John Il (1481-1495) accepted 600 wealthy families and skilled 
craftsmen, granting them permanent residence; others, who 
were given only temporary residence, were enslaved if they 
failed to leave on time. 

The reign of John Il's successor, Manuel I (1495-1521) was 
a tragic one for the Jews of Portugal. Isabella, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, agreed to marry him on condition 
that he rid Portugal of the Jews. Thus on 5 December 
1496 the edict of expulsion was promulgated, the text being 
an abridged copy of the Spanish edict. In February 1497 
Jewish children up to the age of fourteen whose parents 
intended emigrating, were seized and forcibly baptized. Soon 
the age limit was extended to twenty, and Jews began to 
flee the country in every possible way. Many children were 
detained and transferred to the Portuguese colony on the 
island of Sáo Tomé in the Gulf of Guinea off the African 
coast, where they were cruelly ill-treated and most of them 
died in the jungle. 

On 19 March 1497 the expulsion edict was replaced 
by forced conversion, a change in policy which possibly 
stemmed from the desire to retain the Jewish population 
within a sparsely populated nation of about one million 
people that had recently undertaken large settlement com- 
mitments in western Africa. The act of conversion was 
accomplished through deception, by assembling at Lisbon, 
the only officially-sanctioned port of embarkation, all those 
wishing to leave. Those assembled were then ceremonially 
baptized and declared citizens of the realm. Only a few, 
among them Abraham b. Samuel Zacuto, were able to resist 


and later escaped. On 30 May 1497 the king issued orders 
that those who converted should be safe from persection 
and from the Inquisition for a twenty-year period. From this 
it would appear that Manuel I was already contemplating 
the institution of a national inquisition modeled on that of 
Spain. 

Many new communities were established by the Spanish 
exiles in the Mediterranean basin, the Ottoman Empire 
proved particularly congenial to Jews and conversos, who 
developed a comprehensive spiritual network in their com- 
munities. The Holy Land also attracted the Spanish exiles 
and its conquest by the Turks (1517) served as a fulcrum for 
the expansion and development of the Jewish communities 
in the country. 


“And I Judah, son of my lord the wise and pious R. Jacob may he 
rest in peace, while residing in Spain savored a smidgen of honey, mine 
eyes saw the light and my mind was given to seek wisdom and inquire 
thereof. I went from strength to strength gathering all that was found 
in the aforementioned book, gleaning a morsel here and a morsel there 
until I possessed most of what it contained. In true faith I believe it 
was this knowledge that enabled me to withstand the terrible hardships 
that befell me upon my expulsion from Spain; and that whosoever 
heareth of it, both his ears shall tingle; to relate all the hardships, from 
І know not the numbers thereof but of some 1 will tell and I shall 
speak the praises of the Lord. 

We traveled, I and my family, with 250 other souls in one vessel, in 
mid-winter 1493, from Lisbon the great city of the Kingdom of Portugal 
at the command of the king. The Lord struck us with pestilence to fulfill 
his word ‘I will smite them with pestilence and destroy them...’ and this 
was the reason why no place would receive us — ‘Depart ye! unclean! 
men cried unto them’ and we left wandering ceaselessly, four months 
on the sea with ‘meager bread and scant water’. " 


R. Judah Hayat, Ma'arekhet ha-Elohut, Mantua, 1558, introduction. 
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The Turkish fleet besieging a city. Late fifteenth century. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AT THE HEIGHT OF ITS EXPANSION Until 1683 


The expansion of the Ottoman Empire in Europe aroused 
deep fear in the Christian world, since it seemed that with 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453 there was no power that 
could halt this expansion. With great momentum the empire 
annexed the whole of the southern Mediterranean basin, 
excluding a few areas under Spanish rule in Morocco. At- 
tempts by various popes to arouse the Christian world to 
forestall the danger were unsuccessful, particularly since the 
Christian world was disunited and engaged in wars over the 
Lutheran Reformation. 

The victory of the allied Christian forces in the naval 
battle of Lepanto (1571) led by Don John of Austria, half 
brother of King Philip II of Spain (1556-1598), dealt a blow 
to the Ottoman navy but did not affect the foundation 
of its empire. Philip had made his plans for war against 
England and was therefore interested in preserving calm 
on his Mediterranean flank. Thus in 1578 he succeeded 
in negotiating an armistice with the Turks. In 1580 Philip 
ascended the throne of Portugal, intensifying his plans for 
war with England, which he attacked in 1588, only to be 
defeated. 

For their part, the Turks turned to central Europe, where 
they already controlled large areas of Hungary, threatening 
the Holy Roman Empire. On 28 October 1595 the Turks 
were defeated in the battle of Giurgiu and their expansion 
was halted. 

The existing political climate enabled the Jews to promote 
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immigration to the Holy Land and revitalize the Jewish popu- 
lation there. Within the Ottoman Empire Jews engaged in 
international trade, particularly with Europe. Philip II of Spain 
even suspected them of both covertly and overtly supporting 
Turkish expansion, suspecting the Jewish exiles from Spain 
who had settled in large numbers in Ottoman-dominated 
European territories of collusion. Refugee communities were 
established in many towns in the Balkan Peninsula, the Turks 
encouraging their residence in important centers. Thus, for 
example, Jews were ordered to settle in Constantinople 
after its conquest by the Turks in 1453. In Salonika the 
Spanish, Portuguese and Italian refugees joined the indigenous 
Romaniots and the more recently arrived Ashkenazic Jews 
(1470). The communal organization in Salonika was of a 
special character, each immigrant group forming its own 
congregation (kahal kadosh) named after its native country 
or town. At the height of its development the city had thirty 
such congregations. 
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IMMIGRATION TO THE HOLY LAND 


The instability stemming from frequent changes of rule in 
Palestine, the harassment encountered there by Jews, and 
the heavy taxation imposed upon them all failed to deter 
Jews immigrating to the country. The immigration wave of 
the sixteenth century brought new life to the local Jewish 
population that is described in the accounts left by pilgrims. 
The Jews resided in a few towns, chiefly Jerusalem, Safed, 
Tiberias and in some agricultural villages in Galilee. For 
hundreds of years the Jews of Italy played a special role 
in strengthening Palestine’s Jews by direct support to the 
communities and by serving as a transit station en route 
for the immigrants. 

Some of the refugees from Spain as well as kabbalists 
came in the hope of imminent redemption. 

Safed of the sixteenth century had an established and 
growing Jewish community and was the home of many great 
scholars, among them Jacob (I) Berav, Joseph Caro and 
Moses Trani. In 1548, nineteen hundred taxpaying families, 
of whom 716 were Jewish, lived in the town. 

In 1560 Dofia Gracia Mendes-Nasi obtained concessions in 
Tiberias from the sultan (confirmed and extended for Joseph 
Nasi, her nephew, in 1561), intending to rebuild the town and 
reestablish the Jewish community. Joseph Nasi ordered the 
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Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


reconstruction of the town's walls (completed in 1565) and 
the planting of mulberry trees for the silk industry. A call was 
issued to Jewish communities in the Mediterranean basin 
inviting them to settle in Tiberias and the entire community 
of Cori (south of Rome) made preparations to emigrate. 
After Joseph Nasi's death in 1579 the Tiberias venture was 
continued by: Solomon Abenaes (Ibn Yaish) a Portuguese 
converso statesman, wealthy merchant and successor of 
Joseph Nasi at the Turkish court in Constantinople. 

The decline in the seventeenth century of the Jewish 
population in the Holy Land in general and in Galilee in 
particular reflected the erosion of the Ottoman Empire during 
this period. The Jewish community of Safed was severely 
affected by the continuing wars between the Ottoman rulers 
and the Druzes of Lebanon, as well as by epidemics and 
a plague of locusts. Despite attempts at reconstituting the 
Safed community in the 1720s, it never regained its sixteenth- 
century status and glory. The center of gravity shifted to 
Jerusalem. Rabbi Isaac ha-Kohen Sholal (Solal), the last 
nagid in Mamluk Egypt from 1502, settled in Jerusalem 
in 1517. The beginning of the seventeenth century saw a 
stream of immigrants to Jerusalem, particularly from Italy. 
The distinguished rabbi, Isaiah b. Abraham ha-Levi Horowitz 
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(called ha-Shelah ha-Kadosh), settled in Jerusalem in 1622. 

There was a unique upsurge of support for the Jews 
of Palestine among Protestants, especially in England and 
Holland, concurrent with a wave of renewed assistance by 
the Jewish Diaspora, especially for Jerusalem. The Jews of 
Italy and the Low Countries were particularly generous. 

For many generations the Jews in the Holy Land were 
dependent upon the financial support of the Diaspora, brought 
by travelers or immigrants via treacherous routes, often at 
great risk to their lives. However, such support was inade- 
quate, and the local community was forced to send emissaries 
known as shadarim (from sheluhei de-rabbanan) out to the 
entire Diaspora, east and west, to procure contributions. 
The despatch of these emissaries attested to the close ties 
between the Jews of the Diaspora and those of the Holy 
Land. 
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The persecutions of 1391 in Spain and the subsequent events, 
culminating in the Expulsion of 1492, made a deep impression 
upon the kabbalists of the period and resulted in far-reaching 
changes in kabbalistic thought. The problem of redemption 
was heightened, particularly because hopes that the Messiah 
would come in 1492 (based on the passage in Job 38:7 “When 
the morning stars sang together” — the numerical value 
of the Hebrew word, “bron,” for “sung” is 1492) proved 
baseless. The messianic frustration and the catastrophe of 
expulsion precipitated a soul searching by the kabbalists. 

Two books by anonymous authors, published about 1500, 
were particularly significant: Sefer ha-Meshiv, a commentary 
on the Pentateuch, and Kaf ha-Ketoret, a commentary on 
the book of Psalms. The authors attempted to highlight the 
apocalyptic meaning of every word in the Bible. There were 
“seventy modes of expounding the Torah" (Num. R. 13:15) 
and each generation had its own mode; thus it was expulsion 
and redemption that occupied their generation, proving to 
be a particularly dominant theme in Kaf ha-Ketoret, which 
expressed the new weltanschauung of Safed kabbalists and 
was founded on messianic eschatology. 

In the kabbalistic center of Safed, outstanding personalities 
were: Moses b. Jacob Cordovero, author of Tomer Devorah; 
Elijah b. Moses de Vidas, author of Reshit Hokhmah; Eleazar 


b. Moses Azikri, author of Sefer Haredim; Hayyim b. Joseph 
Vital, author of Sha’arei Kedushah, Joseph b. Ephraim Caro, 
author of the Shulhan Arukh, one of the great halakhists of 
all time, who apparently met Solomon Molcho, kabbalist and 
pseudo-messiah, in Salonika and was so deeply impressed 
by him that when Molcho was martyred at the stake in 
Mantua in 1532, Caro also expressed a desire to meet a 
martyr's death. Caro wrote a mystical diary called Maggid 
Mesharim in which he recorded messages revealed to him 
by a "heavenly mentor" (maggid). Another kabbalist living 
in Safed was Solomon b. Moses ha-Levi Alkabez. Born in 
1505 in Salonika, he studied with the greatest of its rabbis, 
Joseph Taitazak. Around 1535 he settled in Safed, where 
he died in 1584. Alkabez is the author of the piyyut Lekhah 
Dodi, a hymn welcoming the Sabbath that is woven out of 
strands of kabbalistic imagery expressing messianic yearning 
for redemption. Another personality active in the Holy Land 
was the Hebrew poet, Israel b. Moses Najara (1555?-1625?). 
Born in Damascus he settled in Gaza around 1587, serving 
as a rabbi until his death. 

The outstanding kabbalist of the sixteenth century was 
Isaac b. Solomon Luria, known as ha-Ari. He was born in 
1534 and was active in Safed from about 1569 until his death 
in 1572. Luria's originality is in his pioneering conception of 
the theoretical aspect of kabbalah and its permeation with 
messianic eschatology. In Safed he gathered around him a 
group of disciples who subsequently expounded, expanded 
and propogated his teachings. Mid-sixteenth-century Safed 
was like thirteenth-century Gerona as a center of theoretical 
kabbalah. 
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Sanctuary of the Sovereign, city of peers, 

Arise from your ruin, 

Too long have you languished in the valley of tears, 
The merciful Lord will have pity on you. 

No longer shall you be shamed or humiliated. 

Why are you downcast and disquieted? 

The needy of My people shall find shelter in Zion, 
And the city shall be rebuilt on its mound. 


From Lekhah Dodi (“Come My Beloved”) by Solomon Alkabez. 
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JEWISH PRINTERS AND ADMISSION OF JEWS TO UNIVERSITIES 


Fifteenth to Seventeenth Centuries 


About twenty years after Johann Gutenberg developed a new 
method of printing and printed his forty-two-line Bible in 1455, 
there are verified accounts of Jewish printers printing books in 
Hebrew. Books printed before 1501 are known as incunabula 
and at present there are 175 extant editions of books printed 
with Hebrew letters. These deal with the whole Bible or 
various parts of it, biblical commentaries, tractates of the 
Babylonian Talmud, prayer books, Passover haggadot, and 
books on the halakhah. Italy was the cradle of Jewish printing 
in the fifteenth century with presses operating in at least 
eleven towns including Piove di Sacco and Reggio di Calabria, 
1475; Mantua, 1476; Soncino, 1483; and Brescia, 1491. Jewish 
printing continued in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
with presses operating in Venice, Cremona and Sabbioneta. 
Both Jewish and non-Jewish craftsmen contributed to the 
development of Hebrew printing. 

Spain was the next largest center for Jewish printers and 
their presses. In 1476 Solomon b. Moses Alkabez (grandfather 
of the Kabbalist Solomon Alkabez) established a press in 
Guadalajara and Eliezer Alantansi in Hijar in Aragón in 1485; 
one was set up in Zamora in 1487. For Portugal there are 
extant incunabula attesting to printing presses in Lisbon in 
1473; in Faro in 1487 operated by Eliezer Toledano the 
printer; and in Leiria in 1492 operated by the printers Samuel 
D'Ortas and sons. 

Constantinople had one incunabulum, Arba’a Turim by 
Jacob b. Asher, completed in December 1493 by the printers 


Printers in the 16th century. 


David and Samuel ibn Nahmias. 

In the sixteenth century presses were established in other 
Jewish centers such as Prague (1512), Salonika (1513), Fès 
(1516) and Augsburg (1533). Amsterdam became an impor- 
tant center for Hebrew printing in the seventeenth century, 
after Manasseh ben Israel established the first press in 1626. 

Christian printers were also active in printing Hebrew 
texts both for Jewish and non-Jewish clients; such presses 
operated in Basle (1516) and Lyons (1520). 


UNIVERSITIES 


The medieval universities founded in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries were naturally closed to Jews, since their curriculum 
was largely theologically oriented. The few “Jews” who were 
able to attend these universities were apostates. The univer- 
sities of Oxford, Paris and Salamanca established faculties 
for the study of Hebrew and Judaica, particularly for men 
studying to be priests. Medicine was one of the few subjects 
that interested Jews, but few places were open to them. 
Eventually a number of Jews were able to study medicine at 
the University of Padua. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century a larger number succeeded in gaining admission to 
Dutch universities, particularly Leiden. 

In Spain the conversos were able to study at many of 
the universities until the end of the fifteenth century, when 
a number of universities limited the intake of conversos, 
thus compelling some of them to obtain forged documents 
attesting to their Christian ancestry. The University of Sala- 
manca established a faculty of Hebrew in 1314 and when the 
University of Alcalá de Henares was founded in 1509 some 
conversos were admitted. However, the major converso 
admittance into universities was in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, some of them even attained high status. 
The Inquistion kept a close watch on university students, 
fearing the spread of heretical ideas. 


Printers’ mark of Gershom 
b. Moses Soncino, one of 
the most famous and prolific 
Jewish printers of Hebrew 


THE JEWS OF ITALY 


The history of the Jews in Italy in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries is as complex as that of the two preceding 
centuries. The Italian Peninsula was fragmented into many 
states, between which constant rivalry played an important 
part in both the establishment of new Jewish communities 
and in the expulsion of Jews and and their constant emi- 
gration. Jewish emigrants from Germany, most of whom 
settled in northern Italy, as well as refugees from Spain and 
Portugal, among them conversos who reverted to Judaism, 
were assimilated by the Italian Jewish communities. Each 
group of immigrants brought with it customs and traditions 
of communal organization which they reestablished and 
continued to practice for many generations in their new 
communities, quite distinct from one another. 

The Jewish fate in sixteenth-century Italy was one of ex- 
pulsions from various towns and areas. Persecutions, as in 
Spain, were uniformly applied in the Spanish-ruled territories 
of southern Italy. After Spain took control of Milan and 
northern Italy, it was extended to these areas as well. In 
the 1570s Spain exerted its influence upon Savoy and its 
environs. With regard to the Jews, Spain was concerned 
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about the rise of Islam and the expansion of the Ottoman 
Turks and saw the Jews as collaborators with the Turks. 
Philip II of Spain, who succeeded in uniting the kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal in 1580, was particularly troubled by 
this matter, seeing himself as the protector of Christianity 
against its external enemies and guardian of the faith against 
internal heresy. 

Internal power struggles in sixteenth-century Italy and ex- 
ternal pressures also affected the popes, some of whom (par- 
ticularly popes Julius II, 1503-1513, and Leo X, 1513-1521) 
were patrons of the arts. They encouraged and supported 
artists, philosophers and architects, and transformed their 
domains into centers of culture. Others, assisted by the 
Inquistion, supported the persecution and expulsion of Jews. 

During the papacy of Leo X (Giovanni de’ Medici) Rome 
blossomed, its population increased from forty to ninety 
thousand, the Jewish community also grew. Elijah (Bahur) 
Levita, Hebrew philologist, grammarian and lexicographer, 
lived and worked in Rome from 1514 to 1527. 

The papacies of Julius Ш (1550-1555) and Paul IV 
(1555-1559) were years of grief and suffering for the Jews 
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of Italy. Paul IV revived the Inquisition and was the author 
of the bull Cum nimis absurdum (“because it is absurd”) of 14 
July 1555, which determined the official attitude of the church 
toward the Jews. The bull decreed the segregation of Jews 
into separate streets or quarters (ghettos) and the wearing 
of a yellow badge and hat. On 30 April 1556 he ordered 
the arrest of the Conversos who had come from Portugal 
and settled in Ancona. An inquisition tribunal sentenced 
fifty of them; twenty-four were burned at the stake. Dofia 
Gracia Nasi and her nephew Joseph Nasi, former conversos, 
attempted to intervene on behalf of those condemned to the 
stake by organizing a boycott of the port of Ancona and 
transferring commerce to nearby Pesaro. The boycott was 
unsuccessful but the attempt was significant as an instance 
of exertion of Jewish power through the use of economic 
sanctions against Christian authorities. The policies of Pope 
Gregory XIII (1572-1585) toward the Jews were less severe. 

Despite their hardships, the Jews of Italy continued to 
maintain an active community life and even increased their 
support of the Jews of the Holy Land. 
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In 1524-1525, shortly after Palestine was conquered by 
Sultan Selim, David Reuveni appeared from the east and 
proposed the grandiose scheme of organizing a Jewish- 
Christian military campaign against the Ottoman Empire, 
which was threatening Christianity. His plan called for Pope 
Clement VII to make peace between the Emperor Charles 
V and King Francis I of France, and then to give him a 
letter of recommendation to the emperor of Ethiopia. The 
combined forces would execute a flanking military campaign 
against the Ottoman Empire while the Jews of Habor, led 
by Reuveni’s brother, would join the forces and conquer 
Palestine. The plan was based upon the belief that the soldiers 
of Habor were brave warriors who lacked only weapons for 
their assured victory. 

It is important to note that this plan was proposed by a 
Jew to the Christian world for a war against the Ottomans 
who, after conquering Palestine, opened their gates to Jewish 
and converso refugees from Spain. Reuveni relates in his! 
diary that the pope found the plan plausible but said he was 
unable to make peace between Charles V and Francis I, 
who was at that time negotiating for a treaty with the Turks. 
The pope referred Reuveni to John Ill, king of Portugal, 
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giving him a letter of recommendation. In referring Reuveni 
to Portugal, the pope no doubt wished to rely on Portuguese 
experience of voyages and discovery. In particular, he may 
have borne in mind their reputation for voyages to the east, 
perhaps thinking that they might operate from their overseas 
colonies or from places discovered in their voyages around 
Africa. However, doubt has been cast on this supposition 
by a non-Jewish source. A letter by Marco Foscari, the 
Venetian representative in Rome, written on 13 March 1524 
(while Reuveni was still in Rome) states that it was Reuveni 
who suggested the visit to Portugal. 

Reuveni requested and also received a second letter to the 
emperor of Ethiopia, from which we learn that he promised 
the pope his loyalty to the Holy See and the Christian world 
if his plan succeeded. His appearance before the king of 
Portugal had a resounding effect upon the conversos, one 
of whom, Diogo Pires, inspired by Reuveni, returned to 
Judaism, circumcised himself and took the Hebrew name of 
Solomon Molcho. 

Solomon probably spent some time studying kabbalah in 
Salonika, where he possibly met Joseph Caro, who was 
greatly impressed by Molcho. Returning to Italy in 1529 he 
was by then convinced he was the Messiah. In 1530 he 
appeared before Pope Clement VII, who recognized him as 
a visionary, after he correctly predicted the Tiber’s flooding 


of Rome in 1530. The strange appearance of David Reuveni 
and Solomon Molcho jointly and severally before pope and 
kings, the protection proffered by the pope — particularly to 
Molcho (considering that he was a converso who returned to 
Judaism) — and their combined mission to Emperor Charles 
V is food for thought. It is difficult to determine whether 
this was a messianic phenomenon linked to a political plan, 
for this was the period of eschatological fervor. Even a 
personality like Don Isaac Abrabanel had calculated the year 
of redemption, first 1503 and then 1531, as the year for 
the coming of the Messiah. 

David Reuveni and Solomon Molcho were arrested by 
order of Charles V. Reuveni imprisoned, died in an inquistion 
prison in Spain (in the town of Llerena) while Molcho died 
as a martyr at the stake. Despite their tragic end, the fact 
that Jews were able to negotiate openly with heads of state 
is most significant. If we examine this fact in conjunction 
with the activities of former conversos during the sixteenth 
century, we may perhaps gain some insight into the origin of 
the new ideas and weltanschauung in Jewish thinking. There 
is no doubt that they were fully acquainted with the political 
climate and balance of power within Christianity and the rest 
of the world and were therefore able to present a plausible 
case to the heads of state. The appearance of David Reuveni 
caused a great stir amongst Jews and conversos. 
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One of the outcomes of the Expulsion of Jews from Spain 
was a Sephardic diaspora within the existing Diaspora — a 
new reality in the history of the Jews. Those expelled 
settled and established communities in many places in the 
countries of the Mediterranean basin, particularly in the 
domains of the Ottoman Empire. In due course, these 
communities absorbed the indigenous Jewish communities, 
transplanting their communal organization from Spain. How- 
ever, the refugees from Spain were not alone in establishing 
the new Sephardic communities. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the first refugees from the forced conversions 
in Portugal in 1497 joined the newly established Sephardic 
communities, after first forming communities of their own. 

From the sixteenth century these new Jewish communties 
were joined by conversos who had succeeded by various 
means and routes in escaping from the Iberian peninsula. By 
the mid-sixteenth century many conversos settled in Jewish 
centers in France and in the Low Countries. They were the 
first Jews to settle in Amsterdam toward the end of the 
sixteenth century, as well as in Hamburg and Glückstadt at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Manasseh ben Israel (1604-1657) was a man of considerable 
achievements who undertook to work for the readmission of 
Jews to England, believing in its messianic significance (to 
scatter the Jews to “the end of the earth” [Deut 28:64], the 
medieval Hebrew for Angle-Terre). He was also interested 
in the reported discovery in South America of the Ten 
Lost Tribes. In 1655 Manasseh negotiated unsuccessfully 
with Oliver Cromwell for the formal readmission of Jews to 
England. However, in 1656 the small converso community 
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in their homes. 24 March 1655/6. 


was allowed to live openly as Jews, thus de facto renewing 
the community that had been expelled in 1290. 

The conversos of Spain and Portugal who continued in 
secret to observe the precepts of the Torah had powerful 
spiritual resources. During the years 1499 to 1502 a turbulent 
messianic movement developed, based on the anticipation of 
— and expressing the yearning for — the coming of Elijah 
and the Messiah, both of whom would both lead the Jews 
to the Promised Land. Among the leaders of the movement 
were two “prophetesses”: María Gómez of Chillón and Inés, 
the twelve-year old daughter of the shoemaker Juan Egtéban 
from the town of Herrera. The remembrance of their Judaism 
sustained the conversos for hundreds of years until they 
were able to cast off their disguise and openly join Jewish 
communities and profess and practice their religion. 

In the 1630s, Jacob Cansino (d. 1666), the Jewish inter- 
preter of the governor of Algeria, negotiated with the count- 
duke of Olivares (1587-1645), prime minister of Philip IV of 
Spain, for the return of Jews to Spain and the founding of 
a community in Madrid. Although the plan was foiled by 
the Inquisition, it is significant that the prime minister was 
prepared to give serious consideration to Cansino’s private 
proposal. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Sephardi 
Jews developed a wide range of economic activities which 
included distant voyages of trade to the Far East and the 
New World. The Jews and conversos expelled from Spain 
developed a particular spiritual tradition that reached its 
peak in Holland with the works of Juan Prado, Baruch 
Spinoza, Isaac Orobio De Castro and Daniel Levi De Barrios. 


Petition from Manasseh Ben Israel (first signator) and six Jews living in 
London to Oliver Cromwell, requesting permission to conduct services 
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MAJOR VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY AND SPHERES OF DOMINION IN 
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The Santa Maria, Columbus’ flagship 
on his voyage to the New World. 
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JEWISH SETTLEMENT IN INDIA Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
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Although Jewish and converso settlement in South American 
colonies was forbidden, in the sixteenth century conversos 
succeeded in gradually settling in the Spanish colonies of 
Mexico and Peru. Occasionally the crown would permit entry 
for commercial reasons and the conversos fully exploited 
these opportunities to infiltrate and settle in Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies. During the seventeenth century there 
was an increase of immigrants to the New World; but sig- 
nificant Jewish settlement began in 1624 with the conquest 
of the northern region of Brazil by the Dutch — a campaign 
in which Jews participated — later settling in Pernambuco 
and leading full Jewish lives. Following Dutch colonial ex- 
pansion, Jews also settled in Carribean islands. The Jewish 
community in Brazil was short-lived, dispersing after the 
reconquest of the northern territories by the Portuguese in 
1654. Some of the refugees arrived in the same year at New 
Amsterdam, settling there despite the governor's opposition. 
They were the first Jewish settlers in North America. 
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Conversos also reached India, settling chiefly in the Por- 
tuguese colony of Goa, which also had an active inquisition 
tribunal. The converso commercial ties in the Far East 
brought spices and precious gems to Europe. 

Cochin in India had a Jewish community whose origin 
and foundation date are uncertain. There are accounts of 
Jews from Egypt and Aden trading with India and of Jewish 
merchants who stayed on in the country for several years on 
business. We also know that the Rambam’s brother drowned 
in the Indian Ocean (1169) while on a business trip. 

The first news of a Jewish community in Kaifeng, China, 
reached Europe in 1605 in a report from the Italian Jesuit 
missionary, Matteo Ricci, who resided in Peking. Jewish mer- 
chants probably arrived in Kaifeng via Persia and Afghanistan 
in the first quarter of the twelfth century. 
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The Inquisition organized its activities most methodically, 
slowly spreading its network in Spain. A tribunal was founded 
in Seville in 1481 and in Cérdoba in 1482; the tribunal whose 
jurisdiction was over all Castile was at first located at Ciudad 
Real (1483); later it moved to Toledo in 1485. Thus the 
inquisition organized tribunals throughout the country, even- 
tually extending its authority to the New World, first in Mexico 
(1532), later founding tribunals in Cartagena (Colombia) and 
in Lima (Peru). In Portugal the inquisition had three centers 


Permanent tribunal, 

with date of institution 
Temporary tribunal 

Area where tribunal active 
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— Lisbon, Evora and Coimbra — and when it began its 
activities against the conversos in Brazil, the Inquisition sent 
visiting commissaries. In 1621 the first tribunal was founded 
in Brazil in the Bahia district, but most of the suspects were 
sent to Portugal for trial. 

Both the Spanish and Portuguese inquisition tribunals per- 
sisted in persecuting the conversos who returned to Judaism, 
even though they managed to leave the Peninsula and settle 
in regions where the Inquisition did not function. 
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Franciso Pérez de Pardo y 
Cuesta 

Manuel Quintana Bonifas 
Felipe Beltrán 
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Ramón José de Arce 


Francisco de Mier y Campillo 
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Sermon held by R. Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Levi exhorting Jews and Con- 
versos not to lose heart because of the persecutions. He advises those 
tried to declare openly that they are Jews and not to be frightened when 
put on trial. He alludes to the Auto-de-fés of the Inquisition. The sermon 
is based on the Midrash Shir ha-Shirim Raba. The power of the person’s 
love of the Almighty is stronger than earthly fire. 


By permission of the keeper of the Michael Collection, Bodleian Library, 


Oxford. 
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The sixteenth century was not auspicious for the Jews of 
Germany-Austria. Though they resided in many villages and 
towns, pressures exerted by the German emperors and the 
many expulsions greatly depleted the Jewish communities. 
The rise of Protestantism did not encourage the renewal of 
Jewish settlement. Charles V, the Holy Roman Emperor, 
fought the spread of Protestantism but was not antagonistic 
toward the Jews, who were represented at court by the 
shtadlan (intercessor) Joseph b. Gershon of Rosheim. Martin 
Luther was at first tolerant toward the Jews, hoping to attract 
and convert them to Protestantism, but later, disappointed 
at their rejection, he became violently hostile to them. The 
Jews of Germany were subjected to the anti-Jewish polemic 
of the apostate Antonius Margarita (1530), who followed in 
the footsteps of another apostate and anti-Jewish agitator, 
Johannes Pfefferkorn. The activities of these agitators were 
opposed by a number of humanists led by Johannes Reuchlin, 
who engaged Pfefferkorn in written and verbal attacks and 
counterattacks from 1511 to 1521. Anti-Jewish propaganda 
also found its expression in a number of plays depicting the 
Jews as the killers of Christ. 

The Jewish center of gravity moved eastward. Despite the 
adverse effect on the Jewish community of the expulsions 
from the crown cities in Bohemia and Moravia to the coun- 
tryside and villages, Jews somehow managed to withstand 
the trials and tribulations of this period. 
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The expulsion of Jews from Frankfort on the Main 
in 1614. Engraving by Georg Keller. 


The Thirty Years’ War destroyed these communities and 
increased the numbers who fled to eastern Europe, Poland 
and Lithuania, joining the already established and growing 
Jewish communities of these countries within the superbly 
organized structure known as the Council of Four Lands. 


THE JEWS OF SILESIA, MORAVIA AND BOHEMIA Sixteenth Century 
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THE JEWS OF HUNGARY UNDER TURKISH AND AUSTRIAN RULE 


Though there is very little information about early Jewish 
presence in Hungary, it seems there was a well-integrated 
settlement in the eleventh century, Esztergom (Gran) being 
the most important community. The church council of Sza- 
bolcs in 1092 prohibited Jews from marrying Christian 
women, working on Christian festivals and purchasing slaves. 
During the First Crusade King Kalman (1095-1116) protected 
the Jews of his domain against attacks by remnants of the 
crusader army passing through Hungary. From the twelfth 
century Jews played a role in the economic life of the country, 
but in 1222 an order was issued forbidding them to hold any 
office that would give them authority to judge Christians or 
to receive titles of nobility. 

We do not know what befell the Jews during the Mongol 
invasion of Hungary in 1241 when King Bela IV (1235-1270) 
was severely defeated and the country overrun and devas- 
tated. But in 1251 the king granted a privilege to the Jews 
that was similar to those granted in Germany. It would appear 
that Bela wished to encourage Jewish settlement. Despite 
this privilege, the church council of Buda in 1279 ordered 
Jews to wear a distinguishing badge. 

The Black Death led to the first expulsion of Jews in 1349 
and to a further general expulsion decree in 1360. In 1364 
Jews were allowed to return, subject to restrictions. In 1365 
the king instituted the office of “judge of the Jews,” appointing 
one of the nobles to represent the Jews before the crown in 
matters relating to collection of taxes and protection of their 
rights. Only in the second half of the fifteenth century, during 
the reign of Matthias Corvinus (1458-1490), did the status of 
the Jews improve, despite the animosity of the townspeople, 
who were mostly of German origin. The Jewish population 
increased and Buda emerged as the largest community in 
the kingdom. 

A blood libel case in Tyrnau (Trnava; 1494) led to both the 
arrest of sixteen Jews who were then burned at the stake 
and to anti-Jewish riots in the town. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century there were anti-Jewish riots in Pressburg 
and Buda, but none during the reign of Louis II (1516-1526). 

The Turks first invaded Hungary in 1526, the year in which 
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the Jews were expelled from Esztergom (Gran) in northern 
Hungary — an expulsion that is thought to have been the 
result of an accusation of Jewish collusion with the invading 
Turks. From this point there was a distinct difference between 
the status of the Jews living in Turkish-held territories and 
those living in the domains of the Holy Roman Empire. In 
the former, they enjoyed satisfactory treatment while in the 
latter they were persecuted. Jews even emigrated to other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. 
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In 1495 Alexander Jagiellon, arand prince of Lithuania and 
later (1501) king of Poland and Lithuania, expelled the Jews 
of Lithuania. Though some of the leading wealthy Jews 
apostatized, the majority immigrated to Kaffa (Feodosiya 
in Crimea), to Constantinople or to Poland (where they 
were allowed to remain an additional year). The folly of the 
expulsion was soon recognized and in 1503 the Jews were 
allowed to return, their communal property being restored. 
Conditions for those who returned were difficult, since they 
had to redeem their property from the German inhabitants, 
pay a special tax, and pay for the annual upkeep of one 
thousand cavalry. 

The major Jewish communities in Poland were Cracow, 
Poznan and Lvov, the latter being a commercial center for 
the trade routes to Kiev and Istanbul. 

Two outstanding rabbinic personalities in Poland were 
Rabbi Jacob b. Joseph Pollack who opened the first yeshiva 
in Poland, and his pupil Rabbi Shalom Shakhna b. Joseph 
(died in Lublin in 1559), founder of Talmudic scholarship 
in Poland. R. Pollack (1460/1470-after 1522) was born and 
studied in Bavaria and was later rabbi in Prague, from which 
he moved to Cracow. 
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There was a considerable growth of Jewish communities 
during the reign of Sigismund II Augustus (1548-1572), partly 
due to immigration from Moravia and Bohemia; in some 
places the Jewish population doubled toward the end of 
the sixteenth century. A conspicuous example was the 
community of Lublin, a town that, in the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury, was famous for its trade fair. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the major Jewish 
communities in Lithuania were Brest Litovsk (which had 
160 Jewish homes in 1566; though they were all burned in 
1568, the community succeeded in rehabilitating itself); and 
Grodno, out of which developed the community of Tykocin 
and Pinsk. The Vilna community developed slowly; being 
a town with the privilege of non tolerandis Judaeis (1527) 
very few Jews could reside there, but by 1568 there are 
records of an organized community. Toward the end of 
the sixteenth century communities also developed in Lutsk, 
Kovel and Kremenets. 

The death of Sigismund II (1572), the last of the Jagiellon 
dynasty, and the election of Henry III of Valois in 1574 resulted 
in a deterioration of Jewish status in Poland-Lithuania that 
was ameliorated beyond recognition with the election in 1576 
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of Stephen Bathory, who reigned until 1586. Jews were active 
in his court, successfully representing the interests of the 
Jewish community at large. During the reign of Sigismund 
III Vasa (1587-1632) the situation deteriorated for Poland in 
general and for the Jews in particular. 

Polish-Lithuanian Jewry was fortunate in having great rab- 
binic leaders and a central institution of self-government 
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called the Council of the Lands (also known as the Council 
of Four Lands). The council led the communities from the 
middle of the sixteenth century until 1764 and among its 
many achievements was support of the development of a 
study of Torah that was a synthesis of Ashkenazic erudition, 
Kabbalah and Talmudic sophistry (pilpul). 


The Jews of Poland created a national institution for self- 
government known as the Council of Four Lands, consisting 
of representatives of the four lands or provinces: Great 
Poland, Little Poland, Red Russia and Volhynia. Lithuania 
was a separate entity; its council probably functioned as 
early as the 1560s. 

Basically there was cooperation and coordination between 
the two councils in matters relating to Jewry at large, though 
relations were sometimes strained over divergent approaches 
to local problems. 

The two councils, initially established to deal with matters 
of taxation and protection of the Jewish community, soon 
became institutions dealing with internal community affairs. 
In the first half of the sixteenth century we have evidence of 
a central rabbinical court for the Jews of Poland; a similar 
court already existed in Lithuania. 

Representatives of the four provinces (roshei ha-glilot) 
formed a council of elders who governed Polish Jewry. They 
would usually assemble at the annual fairs of Lublin in Febru- 
ary and Jaroslaw in September and deal with such subjects 
as the election of rabbis, taxation and personal matters. 
In 1549 the Polish government, realizing its administrative 
inability to collect Jewish poll taxes, imposed this task upon 
the council. The Council of Four Lands probably started 
functioning from the middle of the sixteenth century (the 
earliest extant record from its official minute book [pinkas] is 
dated 1580) and was dissolved by the Polish Sejm in 1764. 

The nonrabbinical delegates (roshei ha-medinot) of the 
provinces elected one of their number as the parnas (com- 
munity leader) of the House of Israel of the Four Lands; 
he headed the council, presided at the assemblies, and 
negotiated on its behalf with the king. They also elected a 
ne’eman (trustee) of the House of Israel of the Four Lands 
to serve as a treasurer and secretary. This appointment was 
for one year, with salary and expenses, and was also open 
to rabbinical candidates (rabbis qualified to be elected to 
the assembly of judges). In later years a number of trustees 
were elected, dividing the tasks among them. 

In Lithuania the council’s executive consisted of an elected 
parnas and a number of shelihim (emissaries) whose duties 
were to visit the Jewish communities, check the population 


rolls and assess their ability to pay taxes. These emissaries 
were eventually replaced by appointed clerks who dealt with 
tax collection in the province. The trustees were responsible 
for tax collection and the secretaries of the council recorded 
the regulations. 

Representatives of the two councils would meet to discuss 
and settle matters relating to the obligations of Polish-Lithua- 
nian Jewry as well as determining their relations with one 
another. 

The institution declined following the destruction of the 
Polish-Lithuanian community in the Chmielnicki massacres 
of 1648-1649 and in the Russian and Swedish wars against 
Poland. 


THE ORDINANCES OF 1595 IN CRACOW 
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THE CHMIELNICKI MASSACRES 1648-1649 


Toward the latter half of the seventeenth century two calami- 
tous events shattered Polish Jewry: externally, the Cossack 
rebellion led by Bogdan Chmielnicki (Bohdan Khmelnytsky; 
1599-1657) and the major wars on Polish territory which fol- 
lowed; and internally, the Shabbetai Zevi crisis, which shook 
the very foundations of the community. Repercussions were 
still felt in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

The massacres of 1648-1649 decimated Polish Jewry, 
scattering the survivors throughout many countries. The 
anti-Jewish propoganda presented the Jewish lessee as an 
exploiter of the peasants and agent of the nobility. Many 
Jews died in the rebellion of Pavoloch and other uprisings. 
In 1637 three hundred Jews were killed east of the Dnieper 
and many communities were destroyed. The anti-Jewish ag- 


itation in the 1640s found a leader in Chmielnicki, whose 
rebellion dealt a crushing blow to the Polish army near 
Korsun (1648). In the course of his campaigns against the 
Poles, Chmielnicki, at the head of a Cossack army and the 
peasant-serf paramilitary bands of Haidamacks, destroyed 
Polish Jewry and their communities. The Jews were betrayed 
by the Poles despite their mutual defense pacts, the latter 
suggesting apostasy as a mode of rescue. Entire communities 
resisted this temptation, preferring martyrdom. Following the 
never-to-be-forgotten slaughter of the Tulchin and Nemirov 
communities, the shocked Polish nobility went to battle 
against the Cossacks and Haidamacks but were defeated. 
Chmielnicki's forces lashed out on all fronts, wreaking havoc 
and death while those taken captive were sold by the Tatars 
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as slaves. The Jewish communities of Istanbul, Salonika, 
Venice, Rome, Hamburg and Amsterdam did everything in 
their power to ransom the captives. The Russian and Swedish 
invasions of Poland completed the destruction of the Jewish 
communities. 

Jews did not reside in the principality of Moscow. In the 
area that was the Soviet Union and was then Polish, Jews 
resided in Vitebsk, Smolensk and Polotsk and the adjacent 
villages. By 1667, following the wars involving Russia, Poland 
and Sweden, the grand duchy of Lithuania was destroyed 
and the Jews who were taken captive were ransomed under 
the terms of the Truce of Andrusovo (1667). Jewish refugees 
fleeing westward were also caught by the invading Swedes 
and Brandenburgers and very few succeeded in reaching 
Amsterdam or Hamburg. In other towns, such as Lublin, 
the Jews were handed over to the Russians, many being sold 
into slavery. In Lvov they were spared after paying a huge 
ransom. The deteriorating situation brought complete ruin 
upon the Jews of Lithuania, Reisen, Podolia and Volhynia. 

The Truce of Andrusovo stabilized Poland’s eastern border, 
the entire area east of the Dnieper remaining in Russian 
hands. Attempting to rationalize their defeats, the Poles 
laid the blame on those who had forsaken Catholicism 
— the Eastern Orthodox, Protestants and Jews. In Lvov and 
Cracow there were anti-Jewish pogroms. John Ш Sobieski 
(1674-1696) — exemplary for the privileges he granted the 
Jews of Zolkiew, his town of residence — did much to revive 
the Jewish communities during his reign and with his death in 
1696 the Jews lost a patron. In 1699 a blood libel in Sandomir 
(Sandomierz) had grave consequences for the community. 


Renewed invasions by the Russians, Swedes and Saxons 
dealt crushing blows to the Jewish communities. On the eve 
of the eighteenth century the Jews of Poland faced a crisis 
of actual existence. 

Jews had been predominant in the Polish economy for 
several centuries — in national and international trade and 
commerce, in leasing large estates and salt mines, banking 
and crafts and participation at the trade fairs of Lublin and 
Jaroslaw; but this predominance was gravely affected by 
anti-Jewish propaganda and the consequent molestation was 
one of the major factors that contributed to the destruction 
of the Polish economy. 


Of some they removed their skins and the flesh they threw to the dogs; 
some they cut off their arms and legs and cast them on the wayside to 
be driven over by carriages and horses; on some they inflicted many 
wounds but not enough for them to die, and threw them out so that they 
would not die soon and would convulse in their blood until their spirit 
would depart from them; and many they buried alive, and slaughtered 
children in the presence of their mothers; they cut up many children like 
fish; and they cut the stomachs of pregnant women and wrenched the 
foetus from them and beat their faces; some, they cut their stomachs 
and put a live cat in them and sewed up the stomach, and cut off their 
hands so that they could not tear out the live cat; and they hung children 
on the breasts of their mothers; and they speared children on sticks and 
burned them on the fire and brought them to their mothers to be eaten 
by them: and sometimes they took the children of Jews and made 
bridges of them to pass over. There was no form of gory death which 
they spared them — the four forms of death, by trial, stoning, burning 
and strangulation. 


From Yeven Metzula by Nathan Nata Hanover, Venice 1653, (ed. Ein 
Harod 1945, p. 32). 


THE CHMIELNICKI MASSACRES 


SHABBETAI ZEVI: ACTIVITIES AND TRAVELS 


Mordecai Zevi orginated from Greece (probably Patras), and 
settled in Smyrna (Izmir) where his son Shabbetai was born 
on the Sabbath, Ninth of Av (August) 1626. As a youth 
Shabbetai Zevi studied with Rabbi Joseph Escapa and seems 
to have been ordained a hakham (scholar) when he was 
eighteen. Shabbetai Zevi early began showing signs of mental 
instability — extreme manic-depressive psychosis — which 
plagued him for his entire life. During his manic spasms he 
committed acts that ran counter to religious law, including 
pronouncing the Ineffable Name of God and proclaiming 
himself the Messiah. These repeated violations led the rabbis 
to banish him from Smyrna at some time between 1651 
and 1654. Wandering through Greece and Thrace, visiting 
Athens, Patras and Salonika, he arrived in Constantinople in 
1658, staying there for eight months, before being expelled 
because of his blasphemous pronouncements and behavior. 
Returning to Smyrna, he remained there until 1662, when he 
decided to settle in Jerusalem. 

Traveling via Rhodes and Cairo, where he established 
contacts with leaders of the Jewish community, he arrived 
in Jerusalem at the end of 1662. In the autumn of 1663 he 
was sent by the community as an emissary to Egypt to raise 
money. On 31 March 1664 in Cairo he married Sarah, his 


third wife, who was rumored to be a woman of easy virtue. 
Returning from Egypt, he stopped at Gaza in April 1665, 
where he met Abraham Nathan b. Elisha Hayyim Ashkenazi. 
Nathan convinced Shabbetai Zevi of his messianic destiny 
and on 17 Sivan (31 May 1665) Shabbetai Zevi proclaimed 
himself the Messiah. 


Shabbetai Zevi 
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Letters despatched from Palestine, Egypt and Smyrna to 
the many communities of the Jewish Diaspora proclaiming 
the need for repentance to facilitate the coming redemption, 
created a fervent revivalist atmosphere which developed into 
a mass movement of people who believed in Shabbetai Zevi 
as the revealed Messiah of the Jewish people. In eastern 
Europe the Chmielnicki massacres and the Russian-Swedish 
war provided fertile soil for the growth of such a movement. 

The messianic revelation had special significance in Poland- 
Lithuania, and in several places it resulted in massacres 
(Pinsk — 20 March 1666; Vilna — 28 March; Lublin — 27 
April). A number of delegations were despatched from Poland 
to Shabbetai Zevi, both while in Smyrna and when he was 
imprisoned in Migdal Oz in Gallipoli. His meeting with one 
of the emissaries, Nehemiah ha-Kohen, was destined to play 
a crucial role in Shabbetai’s life. Other prominent Jewish 
communities, such as Salonika, Amsterdam and Livorno 
(Leghorn) were caught up in the fervor, and many became 
his followers. 

The movement’s vital energy sprang from the Holy Land 
and the belief in redemption which would originate from it, as 
well as from the renewal of prophecy that was confirmed by 
the rabbi of Gaza, Jacob Najara, and some other scholars. 
The overwhelming enthusiasm that swept over and united 
Jews all over the world brought people from all walks of 
life to the movement: from the punctiliously observant kab- 
balists to the simple folk, all were united in repentance 


THE TRAVELS 
OF NATHAN 
OF GAZA 


Nathan of Gaza 


and in anticipation of the coming redemption. Ashkenazim, 
Sephardim, conversos returning to Judaism, Jews from 
Yemen and Persia, and in fact the entire Diaspora, were 
engulfed by these expectations. 

The Shabbatean movement included many rabbis and 
scholars among its adherents: David Yitshaki of Salonika, 
Samuel Primo of Bursa, Judah Sharaf, and Mattathias Bloch 
Ashkenazi. It also had many opponents, the greatest of 
whom was Jacob Sasportas, rabbi and erudite scholar, who 
narrated the story of his polemic with the Shabbateans in a 
book called Zizat Novel Zevi. Shabbetai Zevi also had many 
opponents in Egypt, Jerusalem and Safed. 

The tumult and messianic fever caused by Shabbetai Zevi 
and his followers prompted the authorities to arrest and 
imprison him in Constantinople (30 December 1665). He 
was later transferred to the fortress at Gallipoli (19 April). 
On 3 or 4 September he was visited by the Polish kabbalist 
Nehemiah ha-Kohen. After an angry debate with Shabbetai, 
he declared his willingness to convert to Islam and was taken 
to Adrianople where he denounced Shabbetai Zevi. On 15 
September Shabbetai was brought to Adrianople and given 
the choice of death or apostasy. He converted, assuming the 
name of Aziz Mehmed Effendi. His apostasy was emulated 
by many of his adherents. 

News of Shabbetai Zevi's apostasy spread quickly, causing 
shock and consternation amongst the Jews. For some, it 
was proof of their errors while others tried to rationalize 
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the apostasy, continuing to believe in Shabbetai Zevi and his 
mission. Shabbetai Zevi continued his activities even after 
his apostasy trying to persuade adherents to follow him 
into Islam. Denounced and arrested in Constantinople on 
16 August 1672, he was exiled to Dulcigno in January 1673, 
dying there on the Day of Atonement (17 September) 1676. 
Following the apostasy, secret sects of believers sprang up 
in various places. In Turkey a sect of believers arose called 
the Doenmeh, who followed in Shabbetai Zevi’s footsteps by 
converting to Islam without renouncing their Judaism. 


LEADERS OF THE 
SHABBATEAN 
MOVEMENT 
AFTER THE 
DEATH OF 
SHABBETAI ZEVI 


Nathan of Gaza persisted in his activities even after the 
apostasy and on his travels secretly visited Shabbetai Zevi in 
Adrianople (mid-1667). Nathan continued writing, preaching 
and explaining Shabbetai Zevi’s actions, defending his apos- 
tasy and his messianic mission. For the next ten years (from 
1670) he remained in Macedonia and Bulgaria staying mainly 
in Sofia, Adrianople and Kastoria. He died in Skopje on 11 
January 1680. 

The crisis caused by the Shabbatean messianic movement 
was felt in the Jewish world for many years. 


* Shabbatean center during lifetime of Shabbetai Zevi 
© Shabbatean center after death of Shabbetai Zevi 


THE JEWISH DIASPORA AND THEIR LANGUAGES 


End of the Seventeenth Century 


This general map reveals the entire Jewish world as it was on 
the eve of the year 1700. The dispersion of the Jews reveals 
the increased numbers that occurred after the Jews emerged 
from a past of upheavals, crises, crusades, Black Death, local 
and national expulsions and a messianic movement that was 
unprecedented in scope. Substantial Jewish communities can 
be found in central and eastern Europe, Asia and North 
Africa. In its formative years the New World opened its 


gates to Jewish pioneers of the Spanish and Portuguese 
settlements. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century is marked by a 
display of Jewish attachment to the Holy Land. Judah Hasid 
(Segal) ha-Levi arrived in Jerusalem in October 1700 with 
е hundred immigrants, the harbingers of a renewed 
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Ghetto, Jewish, 96 (see also Jewish, quarters) 
Glass blowing, 33 
Glass manufacture, 46 
Glosses, 52 
Good Friday, 24 
Grammar, 31 
Grammarians, 31 
Granada, 
conquest of, 76 
crusade on, 61 
of the Jews (see Gharnatat al-Yahud) 
vizier of, 36 
war against, 76 
Great Sanhedrin, 31 
Great Yeshiva, 32 
Greek, 14, 22, 24, 
communities, 47 
Guide of the Perplexed, 55 


H 
Hadith, 19 
Haidamacks, 111 
Hakham (scholar), 113 
Halakhah, 29, 31, 36, 53, 55, 94 
Halakhic, 
consensus, 32 
decisions, 53 
doctrine, 32 
Halakhists, 31, 53 
Halakhot, 55 
Hasid, 53 
Hasidic movement, 53 
Hat, yellow, 96 
Hatsevi Academy, 33 
Head, of Jews, 
regional, 67 
single, 67 
Heavenly mentor (maggid), 93 
Hebraeus meus dicit (A Jew told me), 52 
Hebrew, 36, 
faculty of, 94 
letters, 94 
liturgical poetry, 14 
philologist, grammarian and lexicographer, 96 
printing, 94 
signature, 36 
texts, 94 
tombstones, 28 
Hegira, 19 
Hemda Genuzah, 30 
Heresy, 95 
Heretical ideas, 94 
Heretics, Albigensian, 55 
Hijaz Jews, 20 
Himyar kingdom, 16, 
war with Ethiopians, 16 
History, human, 84 
Hohenstaufen rule, 48 
Holy Child of Laguardia, 44 
Holy Land, 72, 82, 114, 115, 
immigration to, 88 
Jewish communities in, 85 
Jewish immigration to, 88, 90 
Jewish population in, 88, 90 
Holy Roman Empire, 27, 28, 73, 88, 108 
Holy Sepulcher, 38 
Host desecration libel, 60, 65 
House of Israel of the Four Lands, 111, 
trustee (Ne'eman), 111 
Houses, 84 


Humanists, 106 

Hundred Years War, 64 

Hungary, 
expulsion of Jews, 108 
Jewish community, 109 
Mongol invasion of, 108 


I 
Immigrants, 
to Egypt, 33 
from Spain, 33 
Immigration, Jewish, 73, 90, 
to Holy Land, 47, 88, 90 
to Jerusalem, 91 
to Ottoman Empire, 108 
Incunabula, 94 
Informers, 74 
Inquisition, 44, 55, 76, 78, 85, 94, 98, 
annihilation of Christianity, 44 
in New World, 103 
papal, 
Portuguese, 85, 103 
Spanish, 75, 76, 103 
tribunals, 76, 96, 103 
in university, 94 
Inquisitor-general, 76 
Interest on loans, 49, 50, 64 
International trade, 27 
Intervention on behalf of Jews (see also Jews, 
protection of), 
church, 42 
conversos, 96 
ecclesiastical and political heads, 41 
Inventory of Jewish property, 64 
Investiture Controversy, 38 
Iran, 82 
Iraq, 82 
Isanians (Jewish sect), 29 
Ishmaelites, 38 
Islam, 20, 114, 115, 
conversion to, 21, 68 
rise of, 95 
Islamic, 
armies, 20 
conqueror, 18 
Italy, 77, 78, 81, 
expulsion of Jews, 28, 77, 78, 82, 95 
Jewish community, 77, 82, 95 
Jewish emigration, 73, 77 
Jewish settlement, 77, 81 
Jews of, 95 
Kabbalah in, 48 
northern Italy, 77 
Spanish-ruled territories, 95 


J 
Jaén, Jews of, 65 
Jagiellon dynasty, 109 
Jerusalem, 
community, 69 
pilgrimage to, 32 
Talmud, 53 
Jesuit missionary, Italian, 103 
Jesus, 13 
Jew-hater, 50 
Jewish, 
affairs, 14 
agents, 72 
agriculture, 19 
anti-Jewish public opinion, 13 
armor makers, 19 
badge, 48, 67, 96, 108 
bankers, 30, 77 
baths, 21, 83 
bills of exchange, 77 
blacksmiths, 19 
calendar and its festivals, 31 
captives, 47, 112 
cargo, 28 
casualties, 62 
center, 71, 106 
chief justice, 50 
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Christian military campaign, 97 

chronicler, 38 

citizens, 72 

clans, 20 

commerce, 19, 72 

commercial status, 49 

communal autonomy, 50 

communal leadership, 22 

communal organization, 99 

communities, 13, 14, 16, 36, 39, 44, 46, 47, 49, 
60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 70, 72, 76, 81, 85, 
96, 99, 102, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 115 
(see also under names of countries; Jewish 
communities) 

court jeweler, 44 

courts, 22 

craftsmen, 77 

cultural center, 39, 71, 106 

diaspora, 31 (see also Diaspora) 

dispersion, 14 

doctors, 74 

economic activity, 72, 108 

economic power, 96 

educational system, 74 

emigration (see Emigration) 

halakhic consensus, 32 

heresies, 76 

historiography, 31 

immigration (see Immigration) 

inhabitants, 47 

international trade, 27 

interpreter, 99 

inventory of possessions, 77 

involvement in slave trade, 23 

judges, 50 

judiciary, 50 

kingdom of Himyar, 16 

leaders, 74, 110 

life style, 74 

loan-bankers, 77 

martyrdom, 111 

means of livelihood, 30 

merchants (see also Radhanites), 27, 28, 72, 
74, 103 

moneylenders, 38, 41, 57, 74 

monopoly, 33, 46 

moral decline, 54 

neighborhood, 38 

norms, 74 

oath, 49, 50 

orient, 29 

passengers, 28 (see also Jewish travelers) 

people, 52, 55 

personalities, 67 

physicians, 50 

pilgrims, 44, 90 

polemicist, 24 

poll tax, 111 

population, 18, 46, 48, 74, 80, 81, 82, 85, 90, 
109 

population in eastern Europe, 109 

power, 49, 62, 96 

printers, 94, (see also Printing) 

privilege, 73 

property, 64 

quarters, 81, 96 

refugees, 14, 64, 82, 88 

religious matters, 55 

religious sects, 29 

residence, 72 

revival, 70 

sages, 52 

scholars, 34, 52 

scribes, 56 

self-government, 14 

settlement, 19, 35, 37, 46, 47, 49, 50, 62, 64, 65, 
70, 77, 102, 106, 108 (see also under names of 
countries) 

settlers in North America, 102 

silversmiths, 19 

slavery, 65, 112 

society, 54, 74 

spiritual and cultural activity, 36 

Spiritual and cultural survival, 52, 55, 83, 96 
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Jewish, 
state (in Aragón), 24 
temporary residence, 73 
trade (see Trade) 
travelers, 72 
urban population, 80 
urban settlement, 64 
world, 115 
writings, 55 
Jewish-Christian military campaign, 96 
Jewish communities, 
Andalusia, 67 
Aragón, 49, 74 
Balearic Islands, 74 
Bohemia, 73 
Brazil, 102 
Castile, 49, 62, 65, 67, 74, 76 
China, 102 
Collecta, 51 
Constantinople, 70 
conversion, (see Conversion) 
Cori, 90 
destruction of, 35, 65, 106 
diaspora (see Diaspora) 
Eastern, 32 
eastern Europe, 109 
English (see England, Jews) 
Egyptian (see Egypt, Jews) 
Eretz Israel, 32, 46 
expulsion of (see Expulsion of Jews) 
French (see France, Jews) 
Fustat, 47 
Kaifeng, 103 
Lithuania, 64, 65, 73, 112 
London, 42 
Mainz, 38 
major, 51 
Mediterranean basin, 99 
Moravia, 73 
new Jewish communities, 99 
obligations imposed upon, 67 
openly professing, 67 
organization of, 51 
passengers, 72 
Podolia, 112 
Portuguese (see Portugal, Jews) 
protection of (see Jews, protection of) 
re-established, 51 
Reisen, 112 
Safed, 69 
slaughter of, 39 
Spanish (see Spain) 
sparing of, 67 
suffering of, 68 
Trier, 39 
Vilna, 109 
Volhynia, 112 
Western, 27, 32 
(see also Jewish, communities) 
Jewish property, 
redeemed from German inhabitants, 109 
restored, 109 
confiscation of, 57 
inherited by crown, 67 
inventory of, 38, 64, 67 
selling of, 83 
Jewish quarter, 21, 24, 81, 96 
stoning of, 24 
outside city walls, 28 
New World, 102, 116 
North America, 102 
Jewish travelers, 28, 46, 47, 69, 72 
forbidden to be transported to Holy Land, 69, 
72 
inns for, 72 
captains’ refusal to carry to Egypt, 72 
Jewish residence 
limited, 72, 109 
privilege of, 73 
Jews, 24, 28, 73, 112 
in administrative posts, 49, 50, 67 
alleged murders by, 49 


allegance to pope, 81 
animosity of townspeople to, 108 
annihilation of, 42 
apostasy of, 67, 109 
in Aragón, 49 
arbitrators between Jews and Christians, 28 
assaults on, 59 
asylum for, 68 
attacks on, 64, 65 
Babylon, 
bridge between cultures, 52 
bull of protection, 77 
burned at the stake, 74, 96, 108 
in civil administration, 37 
degrading of, 24 
conversion of, 84 
dispersion of, 115 
driven off their land, 65 
encouragement to settle, 48, 108 
excluded from administrative posts, 49 
expulsion of, 73, 74, 95, 108 (see also 
Expulsion of Jews) 
extortion of money from, 47 
forbidden to bless Christian fields, 14 
forbidden to return after expulsion, 77 
forcible transfer of, 70 
granted land and property, 49 
hatred of, 70 (see also Anti-Jewish, feeling) 
Hijaz, 20 
hostility to, 77 
immigration to Ottoman Empire, 108 
intolerance of, 57 
judges, rabbinical, 32 
killing of, 37, 65, 67 
local civil administration, 37 
looting of, 64, 65 
marrying Christian women, 108 
massacres of, 35, 38, 42, 47, 52, 60, 62, 64, 
67, 72, 73, 80, 114 (see also under names of 
countries) 
means of livelihood, 18, 19, 28 30, 33, 36, 37, 
38, 46, 47, 57, 64, 74, 90; 
occupations of (see Jews, means of livelihood) 
participation in Dutch conquest of Brazil, 102 
persecution of, 50, 64, 74, 80 (see also under 
names of countries) 
positions at court, 49 
privileges granted to, 23, 37, 38, 64, 108 
prohibition of Church Council, 108 
protection of, 23, 39, 42, 44, 62, 64, 65, 77, 111 
property of, 37, 57 
relationship with Christians, 14, 38, 53 
removed from positions of influence, 50 
representation before crown, 108 
restricted residence, 67 
restriction on, 108 
rioting against, 42, 65, 67 
royal administration, 50 
saving of, 42 
segregation of, 96 
seizure of property, 59 
separate living areas, 21 
settlement, 37, 106 
slaughter of, 39, 60 
spiritual fortitude, 84 
status of, 108 
tax collectors, 28 
testimony, 73 
tolerance toward, 106 
torture of, 62 
in trade, 72 
Tuscany, 28 
violence against, 24, 37, 59, 62, 64, 65 
Jews' house, 47 
Judaica, 94 
Judaism, 13, 20, 103, 114 
Judge, 28, 35 
Judge-arbitrator, 73 
“Judge of the Jews," 108 
Judges, assembly of, 111 


K 
Kabbalah, 48, 52, 54, 98, 110, 


in Italy, 48 
Lurianic, 53 
theoretical, 93 
imagery, 93 
literature, 54 
thought, 93 
works, 54 
Kabbalists, 55, 93, 114, 
Acre, 55 
Polish, 115 
Safed, 93 
Kaf ha-Ketoret, 93 
Kahal Kadosh, 88 
Kahinan, 19 
Kaifeng Jewish community, 108 
Kairouan community, 31 
Karaites, 31, 32, 33, 37, 46, 65, 70, 
law, 29 
movement, 29 
personalities, 29 
sect, 29 
scholar, 33 
Kazimierz, 65 
Khaybar, 
community, 19 
Jews, 19, 20 
Khazars, 24, 25 
king of, 24 
kingdom, 24, 25 
livelihood, 24 
Khwarizmi Turks, 47 
Kiddush ha-Shem (sanctification of God's name), 
39 
Kidnapping Christian children, 73 
“Killers of Christ,” 106 
"Killers of God," 13 
Killing a Jew, 37 
King's, 
estates, 37 
tribunal, 50 
Knesset al-Iraquiin, 33 
Knesset al-Shamiin, 33 


L 


Land, 
Jewish farmers driven off, 37 
tax (karga or kharaj), 20 
transactions, 37 
Landholding (allodium), 36 
Las siete partidas, 50 
Lateran Council, 
Third, 48 
Fourth, 48 
Lawmaker, 50 
Lease concessions, 65 
Leasing, 
fields and vineyards, 36 
Leather industries, 36 
Lebanon, Druzes of, 68, 90 
Legal corroboration, 50 
Lepanto, battle of, 88 
Lepers, 61 
Libels, 44, 48, 49, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 74, 77, 108, 
112 
Licet Judaeis, 44 
Literature, 
Latin, 52 
philosophical and ethical, 52 
Lithuania, 64, 112 (see also Poland-Lithuania), 
expulsion of Jews, 65, 84, 109 
Litigants, 50 
Litigation, 27 
Liturgical poetry, 14, 32 
Liturgy, 31 
Loans, interest on, 49 
London Jewish community, 42 
Looting, 64, 65 
Lotharingians (crusaders), 39 
Lublin, trade fairs, 112 
Lurrianic Kabbalah, 54 
Lutheran Reformation, 88 
Lutheranism, 73 


Lvov, commercial center, 109 


M 
Madrid, community in, 99 
Maggid, 93 
Maggid Mesharim, 93 
Magister Judaeorum, 23 
Maimonidean controversies, 54,55 
Mainz, 
expulsion of Jews from, 38 
Jewish community, 39, 81 
Mamluk, 
army, 68 
Egypt, 90 
regime, 69 
rulers, 72 
oppression of Jews, 72 
Manic-depressive psychosis, 113 
Maravedis, 65 
Marca Hispanica, 36 
Marriages, mixed, 21 
Marseilles, Jews from, 49 
Martyrdom, 111 
Martyrology lists, 80 
Martyrs, 64, 93 
Masorah, 29 
Massacres, 72, 73, 80, 111 (see also Jews, 
massacres of), 
of 1449, 67 
of French Jewry, 52 
Massa’ot Eretz Israel, 44 
Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems, The, 24 
Medicine, 55, 94 
Mediterranean, 26, 50 
basin, 72, 85, 88, 90, 99 
eastern, 70 
flank, 88 
Merchants, 26, 36, 49, 74, 
association partnerships, 27 
clerk, 33 
Head of the Merchants, 33 
the Merchants Clerk, 33 
traveler, 44 
Merovingian, 
France, 14 
period, 14 
rulers, 14 
Messiah, 29, 44, 93, 98, 99, 113 
pseudo-, 93 
Messianic, 
eschatology, 93 
frustration, 93 
hopes, 68, 70 
mission, 115 
movements, 18, 115 
period, 18 
phenomenon, 98 
redemption, 18 
revelation, 114 
yearning, 93 
Metal craftsmen, 74 
Metaphysics, 55 
Middle Ages, 13, 52, 80 
Migdal Oz, 114 
Migration, 65 
Militant society, 21 
Military campaigns, 50 
Minyan (quorum), 47 
Mishnah, 31, 52, 53 
Mishneh Torah, 55 
Mohar, 21 
Moneylending, 38, 41, 57, 74 
Mongol, 68, 
advance, 68 
campaigns, 68 
conversion to Islam, 68 
defeat, 68 
devastations, 68 
expansion in Europe, 68 
invasion, 68, 108 
Monopoly, 33, 46 
Morality, general increase in, 65 


Moravia, 73 
Moroccan independence, 31 
Mortality, 65 
Mosaic law, 29, 75 
Moscow, 112 
Mosques, 21, 37 
Mulberry trees, 90 
Mushkanites, 29 
Muslims, 21, 24, 26, 29, 47, 68, 
conquests, 27, 30 
countries, 24, 26, 72 
domination, 61 
emmissary, 24 
fleets, 26 
foothold in Europe, 76 
forced to leave their dwellings, 37 
of Granada, 65 
influence, 29 
legislation, 21 


massacre of Christians and Jews, 47 


peace treaty with Byzantium, 28 
population, 37 
ports, 26 
princes, 37 
rule, 30, 61 
in Spain (see Spain) 
Mutual alliance, 51 
Muwahhidun (Almohads), 35 
Mystical philosophies, 54 


N 

Nagid, 55, 90 
Naples, Kingdom of, 77 
Nasi (leader), 36, 37 
Ne'eman (trustee), 111 
New Christians, 74 
New World, 102, 115, 

Inquisition, 103 

Jewish settlement in, 102 
Ninth of Av, 113 
Nobility, titles of, 108 
Nobles, 108, 

riots, 65 
Non tolerandis Judaeis, 109 
Normans, 24 

invasions, 36 
North Africa, 

Jews, 49, 82 

persecution of Jews, 82 

refugees to, 82 


North America, Jewish settlers in, 102 


Norwich, blood libel, 44 
Novels (Novellae), 14 
Nürnberg, 
Jewish community, 81 
memorbuch, 76 


о 

Oases, 20 
“One flock and one sword,” 76 
Orchards, 74 
Organization, 

communal, 81 

regional, 51 
Ottoman, 70, 97, 

conquest, 70 

domination of Balkans, 77 


domination of European territories, 88 
Empire, 70, 73, 77, 82, 85, 88, 97, 99, 108 


incursions, 70 

navy, 88 

tule, 70, 90 

subjugation of Palestine, 71 
Turks, 70, 95 


P 
Pacification of population, 67 
Pagans, 13, 
slaves, 22 
Palermo, municipality of, 77 
Palestine, conquest of, 
Palestinian, 
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Papal, 
court (Avignon), 62 
inquisitions, 55 
kingdom, 77 
seat (Rome), 27 
Papal curia, vice chancellor of, 77 
Parchment, manufacture of, 38 
Parliament, English, 57 
Pamas (community leader), 39, 111 
Passover haggadot, 94 
Pastoureaux (shepherds), 61 
Patriarchate, 16 
Pax Islamica, 34 
Paytan, 31 
Peasants, 
revolt of, 67 
riots, 67 
Pentateuch, 14, 93 
People of Israel, 29 
Persecution, 73, 80, 
of 1391, 50, 82, 93 
of French Jewry, 52 
(see also Jews, persecution of) 
Persia 
independence, 31 
conquest of Palestine, 18 
Persian Gulf, 16 
Persian-Jewish collaboration, 18 
Persians, 18 
Persian Sassanid Kingdom, 14 
Personal matters, 111 
Philosophers, 95 
Philosopy, 31, 55 
Physical survival, 55 
Physician, 37 
Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 32 
Pilgrimages, 13 
Pilgrims, Jewish, 44, 90 
Pinkas (official minute book), 111 
Piyyut, 31 
Piyyut Lekhah Dodi, 93 
Plague, 65, 72, 90 (see also Black Death) 
Podolia, Jews of, 112 
Poets, 31 
Poisoning of drinking wells, 44, 61, 62, 74 
Poland, 64, 109, 
Ashkenazic center 73 
dominance in economy, 112 
expulsion of Jews, (Lithuania and Cracow), 65 
Jews, 64, 111, 112 
massacres of, 111 
persecution of, 64 
privileges of, 64 
Talmudic scholarship in, 109 
Poland-Lithuania Jews, 73, 82, 109, 110 
Polish, 
army, 111 
economy, 112 
kabbalist, 115 
nobles, 64, 111 
Sejm, 111 
territory, 111 
townspeople, 64 
Political heads of state, 41 
Poll tax (jizya), 20 
Pope, 98, 
allegiance to, 81 
Population, 81, 82, 
estimation of, 81 
migration, 65 
pacification of, 67 
Port of embarkation, 85 
Postponement of decree of expulsion, 64 
Portugal, 
colonies, 85, 98, 102, 115 
conquest of Brazil, 102 
conversion of Jews, 84, 99 
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Portugal, 
converso, 90 
expulsion of Jews, 84, 85 
fleeing of Jews, 85 
haven for Spain’s Jews, 84 
independence, 67 
inquisition tribunals, 103 
Jews of, 67 
massacre of Jews, 67 
organizational structure of Jewish community, 
67 
overseas colonies, 98 
permanent residence of Spain’s Jews, 85 
population, 85 
refugees, 82, 95 
regional heads (arrabi menors), 67 
settlement commitments, 85 
settlement of Jews, 83 
throne of, 88 
union with Castile, 76 
voyages and discovery, 98 
voyages around Africa, 98 
Posek (rabbinical judge), 53 
Pragmatic teachings, 53 
Prayer, 
prayer books, 94 
seven times a day, 29 
Price of possessions, 84 
Principality of Galilee, 46 
Printing, 94, 
books, 94 
craftsmen contribution to, 94 
Hebrew letters, 94 
Privileges, 38, 64, 77 
Privilegium immunitatis, 37 
Prohibition of eating meat and drinking wine, 29 
Promised Land, 99 
Pronouncements, blasphemous, 113 
Propaganda, anti-Jewish, 60 
Property, 
communal property restored, 109 
community, 84 
confiscation of, 57 
granted to Jews, 49 
inheritance of, 67 
inventory of, 67 
king’s personal property, 49 
seizure of, 59 
Prophecy, renewal of, 114 
Prophetesses, 99 
Protection, 77 
Protection tax, 38 
Protestantism, 106 
Protestants, 91, 112, 
support for the Jews of Palestine, 91 
Psalms, book of, 93 
Pumbedita, 
gaon of, 31 


R 

Ra’aya Meheimna (The Faithful Shepherd), 54 
Rabbanite, 

examination of Biblical text, 29 

Jews, 29 
Rab de la Corte, 50 
Rabbi as chief justice (Rab de la Corte), 50 
Rabbinical, 


Radhanites, 26, 27, 72, 
merchants, 27 
trade, 27 
Ransom, paid by Jews, 65, 112 
Reburial, 47 
Reconquest, Reconquista, 37, 49, 50 
Redeemer, 44 
Redemption, 18, 29, 44, 54, 70, 93, 114, 
year of, 98 
Red Sea 16 


Reformation, Lutheran, 88 
Refugees, 19, 71, 88, 95, 99 
Reisen, Jews of, 111 
Religious, 76, 

compulsion, 22 

law, 113 
Renewed Zion, 115 
Renovation of synagogue, 47 
Reshit Hokhmah, 93 
Residence, restriction of, 67 
Responsa, 55 
Resurrection, doctrine of, 29 
Revolt, against lords, 67 
Right of appeal, 50 
Riots, 65, 67 
Roman, 

Empire, 13, 14 

law, 50, 52 
Romaniot (Byzantine Jews), 70, 71 
Roman-Spanish community, 21 
Rome, 

Jewish center, 48, 82 

Jews of, 77 

papal seat, 27 

second fall of (Constantinople, 1453), 70 

Tiber, flooding of, 98 
Roshei ha-glilot, 111 
Roshei ha-medinot, 111 
Royal, 

administrative posts, 50 

expenditure, 49 

pardon, 67 

treasurer and bailiff, 49 
Russians, 25 
Russian tribes, 24 


S 
Sabbath, Ninth of Av, 113 
Sacrament of repentance, 41 
Safed's Jewish community (see Jewish 
community) 
Sages (see Babylonian) 
Salt mines, 112 
Samaritans, 46 
Sandomierz (Sandomir) blood libel, 112 
Sanhedrin, Great, 31 
Saxons, 22 
Schola peregrinorum, 22 
Schools, 84 
Science, 55 
Scribes, 56 
Sea captains, 72 
Second fall of Rome (Constantinople, 1453), 70 
Secretary, 111 
Secret practice of Judaism, 67 
Sects (religious), 29, 115, 
Isanian, 29 
believers of Shabbetai Zevi, 115 
Sefer Dinim, 29 
Sefer Gezerot, 39 
Sefer ha-Madda, 55 
Sefer ha-Massa'ot (Book of Travels), 44 
Sefer ha-Meshiv, 93 
Sefer Haredim, 93 
Sefer Hasidim, 53 
Sefer ha-Yashar, 53 
Sefer ha-Zohar, 54 
Sefer Mitzvot, 29 
Sefer Mitzvot Gadol (Se Ma G), 53, 
Katan (Semak), 74 
Segregation, 21 
Seljuks, 33 
Semak see Sefer Mitzvot Katan 
Sephardic Jews, 70, 99, 114, 
communities, 99 
diaspora, 99 
refugees from Spain, 70 
Sephardi scholar, 33 
Servi camerae regis (“servants of the royal 
chamber”), 64 
Seville, confiscation of synagogues, 65 
Sexual intercourse, 21 


Sha'arei Kedushah, 93 
Shabbatean messianic movement, 114, 115 
Shabbateans, 114 
Shadarim (sheluhei de-rabbanan), 91 
She'ar Yashuv, 47 
Shekhinah (Divine Presence), 54 
Shelihim (emissaries), 111 
Shepherds (Pastoureaux), 61 
Shi'ite, 32 
Shop owners, 33 
Shtadlan (intercessor), 73, 106 
Shulhan Arukh, 93 
Sicut Judaeis, 22, 44 
Silk, 
industry, 90 
weaving, 28 
Silversmiths, 19 
Slaves, 26, 108, 112 
children as, 42 
Sorcerous ritual, 44 
South American colonies, 102, 
Jewish settlement in, 102 
Spain, 53, 
armistice with Turks, 88 
Castilian Jewish community, 82, 85 
colonies, 102, 115 
decline of Jewish community (in Castile and 
Aragon), 62 
emigration to, 31 
emperor of, 37 
expulsion of Jews, 64, 71, 74, 77, 82, 83, 84, 93 
Expulsion Order, 73, 76, 83, 85 
exiles, 85 
forcible conversion of Jews, 74 
immigrants from, 33 
Inquisition, 75, 76, 78 
Islam, rise of, 95 
Jewish community of, 74, 75, 84, 85, 103 
Jewish pilgrims from, 44 
Jewish refugees, 82, 95, 99 
Jewish society, organization of, 50 
Jews forbidden to return, 84 
Jews leaving Spain, 85 
Jews residing in Portugal, 85 
Kingdom of, 76 
massacre of Jews, 69 
Muslim, 23, 36 
northeastern, 54 
persecution of Jews, 74, 93 
ports, 82 
property of Jews, 84 
return of Jews, 84 
separation from caliphate, 31 
size of Jewish community, 82 
survival of Jewish community, 74 
union with Portugal, 95 
Visigothic (see Visigothic Spain) 
Spiritual, 
creativity, 52 
survival, 55 
Spices, supply of, 16 
Statutum de Judaismo, 57 
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